











THE PALLADIUM. 


JULY, 1850. 


THE PALLADIUM. 


By the Olympian powers (so Homer sung) 
An Image was on Troy conferred of yore, 
And named Palladium, because it bore 
The form of Pallas, sagest deemed among 
The fabled godheads of the pagan heaven. 
Fondly the race of Priam thought, that, while 
That shape upon their city deigned to smile, 
Thence could they never by their foes be driven. 
As guide and stay, adornment and defence, 
Custodian of their freedom, lives, and laws, 
Prized they that statue. Here, in humble sense, 
Is the name used to herald in a cause, 
Whose fate must rest on just experience. 
To VINDICATE THE NAME, STRIVE WE WITHOUT A PAUSE! 





CARLYLE’S LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS: 


THE PRESENT TIME ; MODEL PRISONS; DOWNING STREET; THE NEW 
DOWNING STREET ,; STUMP ORATOR 5 PARLIAMENTS. 


We are not party politicians; indeed, we are only politicians at all 
from taking an intense interest in whatever concerns social progress and 
national well-being. Such questions as those of how ignorance, pauper- 
ism, and crime are to be dealt with—how parliament can fully embody 
the tested wisdom and the purified will of the nation—how liberty and 
good order can be practically harmonised—and how sovereignty can 
duly ebb and flow, circulating freely between the people and their rulers, 
so that, on the one hand, the people shall never feel the pressure of des- 
potism, nor, on the other, shall the rulers ever be swayed by a capricious 
and fierce democracy ; in short, that the relationship on neither side 
shall be one of masters and slaves, but of noble, manifold, and thorough 
co-operation for the common weal, are of transcendent importance, to 
be discussed by those who are neither Whig nor Tory partisans. We 
take the earliest opportunity of attempting a brief but unbiassed review 
of the opinions formed on such questions: by Thomas Carlyle, who is a 
perfect Ishmaelite among politicians—his hand being against every man 
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and every man’s hand against him. We heve neither triumph nor mor- 
tification when he puts forth his formidable strength against any govern- 
ment, or any men, or any measures; our concern is exclusively about 
the good or the evil which he may do to the cause of patriotism and 
humanity. Indeed, we cannot suppose that even keen partisans will care 
much about his movemerts ; for he attacks alternately not only Whigs 
and Consetvatives, Radicals and Tories, but also the monarchy, the 
aristocracy, and the democracy—thus summarily and contemptuously 
throwing away the very bones of contention from the mouths of the 
other dogs, and leaving these nothing to fight for, but to turn unani- 
mously upon iim and rend him if they can. He is a worshipper—not 
of what is called royalty, not of what is called nobility, not of what is 
called the people, nor even of all these three powers combined together 
and balancing each other—and he must, therefore, alienate not only all 
party men, but all political creedmongers. He is a HERo-WoRSHIPPER ; 
kings, according to his view, may be dethroned and put to death by one 
or more remarkable men, sprung either from the aristocracy or the 
democracy; the aristocracy may be supplanted, and even destroyed, 
either by one of the people or by the king; and the people may be 
trampled upon and trodden down into the most abject slavery either by 
a noble or a king. It does not matter to Mr Carlyle where his hero be 
found—whether in a palace, a mansion, a brewery, or the tent of a 
private soldier; he cares not by what means that hero seizes upon the 
government; his birth, and the character of his usurpation are nothing 
—absolutely nothing—if he do really govern. Mr Carlyle’s hero- 
worship thus excludes him from the political ranks, and renders his 
views a matter of indifference to all partisans. We believe that it also 
makes those views radically erroneous, for it identifies might not only 
with conventional but also with real right. Carlyle’s theory of hero- 
worship explains the monstrously extravagant, impracticable, and even 
brutal and bloody suggestions which we shall have occasion to denounce 
in our notice of the “ Latter-Day Pamphlets.” 

Mr Carlyle’s profound thinking never exercises itself upon abstract sub- 
jects. Manis always histheme. In his view humanity overlies all matter 
and spirit. His manhood ever asserts itself, and with the most imperious 
and constant instinct seeks brotherhood. Another characteristic is, that he 
never regards man as a mere phenomenon—a mere object to be described. 
To him, man is never isolated or solitary, but related to his species and 
to the eternal laws of the universe. He never looks at individuality, unless 
us denoting peculiar differences between one man and his brethren, or 
great anomalies in the system of things. Metaphysical speculation is 
his aversion. Hence he is emphatically a teacher—a vehement exciter 
to thought and action. For many years he has laboured, with prodigious 
force and earnestness, to improve men individually, and to turn each 
into a hero. Most solemnly has he expounded the awful grandeur of 
life—its relation to “the immensities and eternities ”—and its duties to 
these. Occasionally he has tried to lecture nations as well as individuals, 
inculcating that governments and their people should work with insight 
and bravery. His “Chartism,” and “ Past and Present,” took this wide 
range of teaching, but were totally unsuccessful. He has now, however, 
addressed himself more specially and formally to this important task. 
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We have no doubt that the “ Life and Letters of Cromwell,” on which he 
was long engaged, along with the many serious political events which 
have occurred within the last few years—such as the revolutions on the 
Continent—have prompted him to write the “ Latter-Day Pamphlets.” 

The unfortunate title which Mr Carlyle has given to his series of 
political tracts will sharpen and point the sneers that have often been 
directed against him as a prophet. We admire him as a bold and original 
thinker, as a keen-eyed spectator, and one gifted with and exercised in 
profound reflection; but we have no faith in him as a seer. Do the 
prophets live for ever? No; now they do not live at all, for the season 
of visions is gone, the race of seers is extinct, and the mantle of prophecy, 
instead of resting on human shoulders, is wrapped around the Bible— 
that solitary and everlasting oracle. We get wisdom as we get food; 
the former is no longer direct inspiration any more than the latter is 
manna. Men of genius are our teachers, but their bright eye has no 
supernatural beam, and their words, however magical and potent, are 
not the articulated breath of God. We have as little converse with 
prophets as with angels. It is ridiculous phraseology which finds the 
latter in women and the former in sages. We expect no oracles from 
Mr Carlyle to be added to or substituted for the Bible. We have no 
more respect for him as a prophet than we have for those knaves and 
fools who call themselves “ Latter-Day Saints ”—nor do we entertain a 
very high regard for him, either as a political or a social reformer. He 
is a destructionist, most efficient in demolishing existing plans and 
theories ; but seldom does he exhibit any which may succeed these—or, 
when he does, the statement is vague, incoherent, and self-contradictory. 
His sketch of the “Present Time” (No. 1 of the series), its humbugs 
and hypocrisies, is graphic and powerful, but what the future should be, 
and how it may be brought about, we cannot learn from him, He 
abuses kings, nobles, and people with equal good will; the present 
constitution of parliament, and “universal suffrage by ballot-box ;” 
monarchies and republics. He is even doubtful whether parliament 
should not be altogether abolished. “It is possible,” he says, “a parlia- 
ment may not be the method! Possible the inveterate notions of the 
English people may have settled it as the method, and the everlasting 
laws of nature may have settled it as not the method.” 

In this first pamphlet he proposes a remedy for the overgrown evils 
of pauperism, but it is one which the British nation will indignantly re- 
pudiate. An able-bodied pauper, says Mr Carlyle, has lost the rights 
of a freeman; he is to be treated as a slave, and compeiled to work. If 
he do so heartily and perseveringly he is to obtain remuneration, and at 
length—emancipation! but if he refuse, he is to be lashed, or even shot! 
Such brutal views are announced in grim earnestness. Most of his 
readers have been shocked by the cold-blooded humour of his descrip- 
tions of the poor negro race, and by the absolute ferocity of his plans 
for their future treatment. He has borrowed all his jokes against the 
blacks from Charles Lamb, without the fine and tender humanity in 
which they lay in Lamb's soul. 

The second pamphlet is on Punishments, and is entitled “Model 
Prisons.” The question of how crime, and especially petty crime, is to 
be dealt with, has become one of weighty and urgent importance. 
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Legislation will soon be compelled to take it up—and to do so will be 
no holiday work. The means of detecting and tracing to the proper 
parties the various offences that are committed against person and pro- 
perty, are nearly perfect, and offenders of every class and shade are 
almost certain of being brought to justice, for a numerous, vigilant, and 
efficient body of police watch both town and country, and scarcely a 
epee falleth to the ground without being noticed and reported; but 
the system of punishment confessedly requires many changes; what is 
to be done with offenders after they are apprehended and convicted, is 
an unspeakably greater difficulty than how to apprehend and convict 
them; and after the police, the prosecutor, and the jury have done their 
respective duties, what the sentence of the judge ought to be, and how it 
should be carried into effect, are the most serious and burdensome 
questions of all. Zmprisonment is the penalty that is inflicted upon petty 
criminals, both young and old. The person convicted of a brawl, or of 
an assault, or of theft, is sent to jail. A jail ought, therefore, when 
seen from without, to have a formidable aspect, and, when tried within, 
to have a no less formidable character. Freemen contemplating it, and 
captives knowing it by experience, should be strongly impressed with 
the evil consequences of crime. To the one it should not give, and to 
the other it should not promise, a refuge for poverty and starvation, and 
a home for idleness. As the term of confinement cannot be long, it is 
evident that it should be associated with circumstances which shall tend 
strongly to prevent the offender from repeating and all others from imi- 
tating his wickedness. The punishment should do more than simply give 
a brief pause, a temporary check, in his bad career. Yet, at present, 
imprisonment merely provides, as it were, a pleasant and comfortable 
sleep, lasting a few days, or weeks, or months, after which the criminal 
comes forth without having suffered any severe privations to teach him 
a salutary lesson, or to render him an obvious example and warning to 
others. Jails are highly comfortable houses, with cells far superior in 
every respect to the hovels occupied by the industrious classes, with 
warm and clean apparel, and with good and abundant diet, which honest 
poverty may well envy. In short, were John Howard, the great philan- 
thropist, living in our days, instead of going through prisons that he 
might behold and alleviate wretchedness, he would avoid these as he 
used to do the abodes of affluence and wealth—he would no more enter 
the cells of crime—he would step into the cottages of industry, honesty, 
and piety. Leta man steal, and this qualifies him to get airy, yet warm 
lodgings, clean clothes, wholesome diet, the attendance of servants, and 
the instructions of a chaplain; and the worse that the theft was, he would 
only get these blessings for a longer time. It is true that there is the 
disgrace of captivity, but it requires a better heart to appreciate and 
realise that disgrace than may fairly be assumed as belonging to the in- 
dividuals who have broken the law. Far be it from us to wish to restore 
the execrable barbarities and horrors of the jails of a past century. But, 
surely, there is an immense difference between the damp and loathsome 
dungeons and the palace-like accommodations of our present handsome 
prisons. The first took brutal and inhuman vengeance upon criminals, 
the last nurses them tenderly. The first was almost burying them alive, 
the second is not even a house of correction for them. 
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If the public will not be compelled, by the progress of crime, to con- 
sider this matter, we are sure that they will soon be induced to do so by 
the fast-increasing expense which those prisons are accumulating on the 
country. Our prisons are neither diminishing nor checking crime ; on 
the contrary, they are encouraging it to multiply. Yet if this alarm- 
ing fact will not force the country to reflect, surely the other fact, that 
prisons are becoming so enormously costly, and that this inefficient 
mode of punishing the bad is emptying the pockets of the good, will not 
be disregarded. We are pensioning crime ; we are supporting criminals 
like gentlemen; and—therefore swelling the list. 

What are Mr Carlyle’s views on the punishment of crime? Ever since 
he fell in love with Cromwell, he has been an inordinate admirer of the 
magistrate’s sword and physical force. He has taken up the “ mission” 
of preaching that crime, vice, and even imbecility, should be extermi- 
nated by a military despotism, and that the world is to be redeemed by 
bare strength of arm. If, in the Millenium, swords are to be turned into 
pruning-hooks, yet Mr Carlyle’s creed is, that the sword must introduce 
the Millenium. 

His tract upon “ Model Prisons” ridicules most unmercifully the idea 
of the humanitarian’s, that criminals may be reformed by love and gentle- 
ness. Mr Carlyle says : 


“ Howard abated the jail fever ; but it seems to me he has been the innocent cause 
of a far more distressing fever which rages high just now ; what we may call the 
Benevolent-Platform Fever. Howard is to be regarded as the unlucky fountain of 
that tumultuous frothy ocean-tide of benevolent sentimentality, ‘ abolition of punish- 
ment,’ all-absorbing ‘ prison discipline,’ and general morbid sympathy instead of hearty 
hatred for scoundrels, which is threatening to drown human society as in deluges, 
and leave, instead of an ‘ edifice of society ’ fit for the habitation of men, a continent 
of fetid ooze, inhabitable only by mud-gods and creatures that walk upon their belly. 
Few things more distress a sinking soul at this time. Most sick am I, O friends, of 
this sugary, disastrous jargon of philanthropy, the reign of love, new era of universal 
brotherhood, and not Paradise to the well-deserving, but Paradise to all-and-sundry, 
which possesses the benighted minds of men and women of our day. My friends, I 
think you are much mistaken about Paradise! ‘ No Paradise for anybody; he that 
cannot do without Paradise, go his ways:’ suppose you tried that for a while? I 
reckon that the safer version.—Unhappy sugary brethren, this is all untrue; this 
other, contrary to the fact ; not a tatter of it will hang together in the wind*and 
weather of fact. In brotherhood with the base and foolish, 1 for one do not mean to 
live. Not in brotherhood with them was life hitherto worth much to me; in pity, in 
hope not yet quite swallowed of disgust—otherwise in enmity that must last through 
eternity, in unappeasable aversion shall I have to live with these! Brotherhood ? 
No, be the thought far from me. They are Adam’s children, alas! yes, [ will re- 
member that, and never shall forget it; hence this rage and sorrow. But they have 
gone over to the dragons—they have quitted the father’s house, and set up with the 
Old Serpent: till they return, how can they be brothers? They are enemies, deadly 
to themselves and to me and to you, till then—till then, while hope yet lasts, I will treat 
them as brothers fallen insane; when hope has ended, with tears grown sacred and . 
wrath grown sacred, I will cut them off in the name of God! It is at my peril if I 
do not. With the servant of Satan I dare not continue in partnership. Him I niust 
put away, resolutely, and for ever; ‘lest,’ as it is written, ‘I become partaker of his 
plagues.’ . : é é You would have saved the Sarawak Pirates, then ? 
The Almighty Maker is wroth that the Sarawak eutthroats, with their poisoned 
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spears, are away! What must his wrath be that the 30,000 needlewomen are still 
here, and the question ‘ prevenient grace’ not yet settled! O my friends, in sad 
earnest—sad and deadly earnest, there much needs that God would mend all this, and 
that we should help him to mend it!” 


Many are the sentimentalists who deserve such reproof: still some of 
Mr Carlyle’s words outrage both Christianity and humanity. If the 
Universal Maker has compassion and a Gospel for “the very chief of 
sinners,” we do not exactly see why Thomas Carlyle should have an 
“unappeasable aversion,” and a hangman’s rope for scoundrels. Times 
are changed, for Mr Carlyle once professed the closest “ brotherhood” 
with the greatest ruffians, brutes, and scoundrels that ever wore the hu- 
man shape—the incarnate demons of the French Revolutiqn. So far 
from “cutting them off in the name of God,” he almost worshipped them 
as saints—and instead of treating them “with wrath grown sacred,” he 


cherished them with love grown unprincipled, flagitious, and absurd. It . 


seemed to do his heart good to keep company with the most bloody, 
filthy, and wicked of men. After associating with and admiring human 
fiends, he repudiates all brotherhood with fallen man. The following 
paragraph brings out his views more distinctly : 


“Hopeless for evermore such a project. These abject, ape, wolf, ox, imp, and 
other diabolic-animal specimens of humanity, who of the very gods could ever have 
commanded them by love! A collar round the neck, and a cartwhip flourished over 
the back ; these, in a just and steady human hand, were what the gods would have 
appointed them ; and now when, by long misconduct and neglect, they had sworn 
themselves into the Devil’s regiment of the line, and got the seal of Chaos impressed 
on their visage, it was very doubtful whether even these would be of avail for the 
unfortunate commander of twelve hundred men! By ‘ love,’ without hope, except 
of peaceably teasing oakum, or fear except of a temporary dinner, he was to guide 
these men, and: wisely constrain them—whitherward? Nowhither—that was his 
goal, if you think well of it—that was a second fundamental falsity in his problem. 
False in the warp and false in the woof, thought one of us; about as false a problem 
as any I have seen a good man set upon lately! To guide scoundrels by ‘ love ;’ 
that is a false woof, I take it—a method that will not hold together ; hardly for the 
flower of men will love alone do, and for the sediment and scoundrelism of men it 
has not even a chance to do. And then to guide any class of men, scoundrel, or 
other, nowhither, which was this poor captain’s problem in this prison, with oakum 
for its one element of hope or outlook, how can that prosper by ‘ love’ or by any con- 
ceivable method? That is a warp wholly false. Out of which false warp, or origi- 
nally false condition to start from, combined and daily woven into by your false woof, 
or methods of ‘love’ and suchlike, there arises for our poor captain the falsest of 
problems, and for a man of his faculty the unfairest of situations. His problem was, 
not to command good men to do something, but bad men to do (with superficial dis- 
guises) nothing.” 

Now, we do not see how clean and well-aired prisons, and a humane 
jailor, represent such “love” as Mr Carlyle denounces. Would he have 
criminals put into prisons where no sanitary laws are observed—where 
damp, foul air, and unwholesome food were the order of the place? We 
believe, as we have already said, that many of our prisons are something 
more than health-preserving. They are not only comfortable, but al- 
most luxurious, Still a wisiter is little aware of the irksomeness, the 
penance, the real punishment which a criminal endures, who has to re- 
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CARLYLE'S LATTBR-DAY PAMPHLETS. 9 
main for many months in such prisons, and who works at the light task 
of teasing oakum. Captivity and bondage are bondage and captivity in 
all cireumstances. Mr Carlyle thus describes one of the London prisons : 


“ Several months ago, some friends took me with them to see one of the London 
prisons—a prison of the exemplary or model kind ; an immense circuit of buildings, 
cut out, girt with a high ring wall, from the lones and streets of the quarter, which 
is a dim and crowded one; gateway.as toa fortified place ; then a'spacious court, like 
the square of a city; broad staircases, passages to interior courts ; fronts of stately 
architecture all round. It lodges some thousand or twelve hundred prisoners, be- 
sides the officers of the establishment: surely one.of the most perfect buildings within 
the compass of London. We looked at the apartments, sleeping-cells, dining-rooms, 
working-rooms, general courts, or special and private : excellent all—the ne-plus-ultra 
of human care and ingenuity. ‘In my life I never saw so clean a building; probably 
no duke in England lives in a mansion of such perfect and thorough cleanness, The 
bread, the cocoa, soup, meat, all the various sorts of food, in their respective cooking- 
places, we tasted—found them of excellence superlative. The prisoners-sat at work, 
light work, picking oakum, and the like, in airy apartments with glass roofs, of agree- 
able temperature and perfect ventilation ; silent, or at least conversing only by secret 
signs: others were out, taking their hour of promenade in clean flagged courts; 
methodic composure, cleanliness, peace, substantial wholesome comfort, reigned 
everywhere supreme. The women in other apartments, some notable murderesses 
among them, all in the like state. of methodic composure and substantial wholesome 
comfort, sat sewing. In long ranges of wash-houses, drying-houses, and whatever 
pertains to the getting up of clean linen, were certain others, with all conceivable 
mechanical furtherances, not too arduously working. The notable murderesses were, 
though with great precautions of privacy, pointed out to us; and we were requested 
not to look openly at them, or seem to notice them at all, as it was found to ‘ cherish 
their vanity’ when visiters looked at them. Schools, too, were there; intelligent 
teachers, of both sexes, studiously instructing the-still ignorant of these thieves,” 


It was all very pleasant for Mr Carlyle to pass through the prison cells ; 
but would he have liked to remain there in durance for a year or so? We 
may fancy him to have confined his attention exclusively to the condi- 
tion of a murderer. Of course, in visiting him, Mr Carlyle would have 
made the same remarks about the architectural stateliness of the prison. 
On being admitted to the condemned cell, he would have found a clergy- 
man attending gratuitously to the spiritual welfare of the poor wretch. 

“What a happy man!” Mr Carlyle would exclaim. “He is far more 
privileged than the honest and the virtuous of his fellow-countrymen, 
for he gets the benefit. of clergy for nothing, and without a church-rate |” 

Mr Carlyle also sees a turnkey in attendance, and would-again exclaim 
—‘“ Happy man! He keeps a valet without having wages to pay. The 
scoundrel is better off than the good man whose hard hands are his only 
servants.” 

On the morning of execution, the poor wretch is offered a glass of 
wine. Mr Carlyle tastes it, and finds it of “excellence superlative.” 
“ What a sin,” he cries out, “to cherish this brute with generous wine, 
fa thousands of virtuous men and women are doomed to drink coffee- 
slops !” 

Mr Carlyle also gets a view of the nightcap to be put on when the 
criminal is about to be stretched for his last long sleep. He pronounces 
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it remarkable for purity, and declares that “no duke in England sleeps 
in a nightcap of such perfect and thorough cleanness.” “ Horrible!” he 
indignantly vociferates, “that the finest cotton should cover that vil- 
lanous head, when the brow of honest industry cannot get even a red 
Kilmarnock !” 

He also sees the rope. “A pretty soft collar that!” he exclaims, in 
wrath. “The brute’s neck should have been clasped in iron. Why 
didn’t the sugary folks put beads and jewels upon the rope, to make it 
as ornamental as a lady's necklace?” 

Mr Carlyle then walks with the procession to the scaffold, muttering 
curses all the while that the criminal should have such respectable at- 
tendance. But his wrath is quite beyond restraint when he sees the 
huge hulk of a scaffold. “ What!” he asks, “ have King Solomon’s car- 
penters been here to rear such a splendid structure? What honest man 
ever finds such a conspicuous platform as that ruffian is now to be ele- 
vated to? I, Thomas Carlyle, a pretty considerable man in my own 
eyes, and in those of the world, never stood so high.” 

Well, well; but now, O Thomas, comes the test. You, Thomas, have 
envied the wretch’s comforts—do you envy the awful sequel which closes 
these? Will you condescend to taste a little of THE HANGING, as you 
did of the wine? 

So we suspect that Mr C farlyle, on trial, would find confinement in a 
prison not quite so pleasant as visiting and inspecting the cell for a few 
hours. 

His description of two Chartist prisoners is amusing :— 


“ From an inner upper room or gallery, we looked down into a range of private 
courts, where certain Chartist Notabilities were undergoing their term. Chartist 
Notability First struck me very much: I had seen him about a year before, by in- 
voluntary accident, and much to my disgust, magnetising a silly young person, and 
had noted well the unlovely voracious look of him—his thick oily skin, his heavy dull- 
burning eyes, his greedy mouth, the dusky, potent, insatiable animalism that looked 
out of every feature of him—a fellow adequate to animal-magnetise most things, I did 
suppose ; and here was the post I now found him arrived at. Next neighbour to him 
was Notability Second, a philosophic or literary Chartist, walking rapidly to and fro 
in his private court, a clean high-walled place ; the world and its cares quite excluded 
for some months to come; master of his own time and spiritual resources, to, as I 
supposed, a really enviable extent. What ‘literary man’ to an equal extent! I 
fancied I, for my own part, so left with paper and ink, and all taxes and botherations 
shut out from me, could have written such a book as no reader will here ever get of 
me. Never, O reader, never here ina mere house with taxes and botherations. Here, 
alas! one has to snatch one’s poor book, bit by bit, as from a conflagration ; and to 
think and live, comparatively, as if the house were not one’s own, but mainly the 
world’s and the devil’s. Notability Second might have filled one with envy.” 


For the sake of getting such a book as Mr Carlyle could write, the 
public will be disposed to pray that he were in prison. Still, we half- 
suspect that then he would regard with strong feelings of “ hero-wor- 
ship” Jack Sheppard, and, instead of writing a book, would endeavour 
to effect an escape. Most certainly, he would not report so favourably 
of the governor of the jail as he now does in the following paragraph:— 


“The captain of the place, a gentleman of ancient military or royal navy habits, 
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was one of the most perfect governors, professionally and by nature zealous for clean- 
liness, punctuality, good order of every kind ; a humane heart, and yet a strong one 5 
soft of speech and manner, yet with an inflexible rigour of command, so far as his 
limits went ; ‘ iron hand in a velvet glove,’ as Napoleon defined it—a man of real worth, 
challenging at once love and respect ; the light of those mild bright eyes*seemed to 
permeate the place as with an all-pervading vigilance, and kindly yet victorious illu- 
mination ; in the soft definite voice it was as if nature herself were promulgating her 
orders, gentlest, mildest orders, which, however, in the end, there would be no dis- 
obeying. which in the end there would be no living without fulfilment of—a true 
‘ Aristos’ and commander of men—a man worthy to have commanded and guided for- 
ward, in good ways, twelve hundred of the best common people in London or the 
world: he was here, for many years past, giving all his care and. faculty to command, 
and guide forward in such ways as there were, twelve hundred of the worst. I looked 
with considerable admiration on this gentleman, and with considerable astonishment, 
the reverse of admiration, on the work he had here been set upon. This excellent 
captain was too old a commander to complain of anything ; indeed he struggled visibly 
the other way, to find in his own mind that all here was best ; but I could sufficiently 
discern that, in his natural instincts, if not mounting up to the region of his thoughts, 
there was a continual protest going on against much of it; that nature and all his in- 
articulate persuasion (however much forbidden to articulate itself), taught him the 
futility and unfeasibility of the system followed here. The visiting magistrate, he 
gently regretted, rather than complained, had lately taken his treadwheel from him 
—men were just now pulling it down; and how he was henceforth to enforce disci- 
pline on these bad subjects, was much a difficulty with him. ‘ They eared for nothing 
but the treadwheel, and for having their rations cut short ;’ of the two sole penalties, 
hard work and occasional hunger, there remained now only one, and that by no means 
the better one, as he thought. The ‘sympathy’ of visiters, too—their ‘ pity’ for his 
interesting scoundrel subjects, though he tried to like it, was evidently no joy to his 
practical mind. Pity! Yes; but pity for the scoundrel species!—for those who 
will not have pity on themselves, and will force the universe and the laws of nature 
to have no ‘ pity’ on them? Meseems I could discover fitter objects of pity.” 


Mr Carlyle’s deliverance on the whole subject of prison discipline is 
that, at present, it is conducted upon totally wrong principles, and with 
absurd aims. 

The spirit of this tract, if it were breathed into the laws and judges 
that have to deal with criminals, would transform justice, the heavenly 
guardian, into a fury of hell. It is bloodthirsty and brutal, making Mr 
Carlyle’s humour hideous, and his reasoning fiendish. The tract might 
have been written by “ hangman’s hands.” He closes it by intimating 
that punishment is not the most pressing question of the day. 


“ My clear opinion farther is, we had better quit the scoundrel province of reform 
—better close that under hatches, in some rapid summary manner, and go elsewhither 
with our reform efforts. A whole world, for want of reform, is drowning and sink- 
ing, threatening to swamp itself into a Stygian quagmire, uninhabitable by any noble- 
minded man. Let us to the well-heads, I say—to the chief fountain of these waters 
of bitterness, and there strike home and dig! To puddle in the embouchures and 
drowned outskirts, and ulterior and ultimate isswes and cloacas of the affair ; what 
profit can there be in that? Nothing to be saved there—nothing to be fished-up 
there, except, with endless peril and spread of pestilence, a miscellany of broken 
waifs and dead dogs! In the name of Heaven, quit that.” 


Nos. 3 and 4 of the series are entitled “Downing Street,” and “ New 
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Downing Street.” The theme is one on which Mr Carlyle might fairly 
be expected to show his remarkable powers of demolishing shams. He 
makes a most charactcristic exposure of the “dead pedantries, unveraci- 
ties, indolent, somnolent impotencies, and accumulated dung-mountains” 
in Downiag Street. His descriptions of Downing Street, and the cir- 
cumstances, habits, and doings of its officials, are often not more strik- 
ing than true. But he is invariably more successful in pointing out 
evils than in prescribing remedies. Indeed, until lately, he never 
troubled himself io hint what the ronedies might be to the evils which 
he so graphically described and so sternly denounced. But now he does 
talk of cures. When these, however, happen to be of a comprehensive 
character, he is singularly vague in all that he says about them, and 
never hints where they are to be got, nor how they are to be applied. 
The chief remedy for Downing Street is that the Queen should have the 
aig gate of calling from out of the nation, and not exclusively from 
out of parliament, fit persons to be “upper and under secretaries” both 
for home and foreign affairs, and that her majesty should also have the 
power of giving those officials a seat in parliament :— 


“The proposal is, That Secretaries under and upper, that all manner of change- 
able or permanent servants in the Government offices shall be selected without re- 
ference to their power of getting into Parliament—that, in short, the Queen shall 
have power of nominating the half-dozen or half-score officers of the Administration, 
whose presence is thought necessary in Parliament, to official seats there, without 
reference to any constituency but her own only, which of course means her Prime 
Ministers—a very small encroachment on the present constitution of Parliament, 
offering a minimum of change in preseut methods, aud I almost think a maximum in 
results to be derived therefrom. The Queen nominates John Thomas (the fittest 
man she, much-inquiring, can hear tell of in her three kingdoms), President of the 
Poor Law Board, Under Secretary of the Colonies, Under or perhaps even Upper 
Secretary of what she and her Premier find suitablest for a working head so eminent, 
a talent so precious ; and grants him, by her direct authority, seat and vote in Par- 
liament so long as he holds that office. Upper Secretaries having more to do in 
Parliament, and being so bound to be in favour there, would, I suppose, at 
least till new times and habits come, be expected to be chosen from among the 
People’s Members as at present. But whether the Prime Minister himself is, 
in all times, bound to be first a People’s Member; and which, or how many, of 
his Seeretaries and subordinates he might be allowed to take as Queen’s Members, 
my authority does not say—perhaps has not himself settled; the project being yet in 
the mere outline or foreshadow, the practical embodiment in all details to be fixed 
by authorities much more competent than he. The soul of his project is, that the 
Crown also have power to elect a few members to Parliament. From which project, 
however wisely it were embodied, there could probably, at first or all at once, no 
great ‘ accession of intellect’ to the Government Offices ensue; though a little might, 
even at first, and a little is always precious: but in its ulterior operation, were that 
faithfully developed and wisely presided over, I fancy an immense accession of intel- 
lect might ensue—a natural ingress thereby might be opened to all manner of acces- 
sions, and the actual flower of whatever intellect the British Nation had might be 
attracted towards Downing Street, and continue flowing steadily thither! For let us 
see a little what effects this simple change carries in it the possibilities of. Here are 
beneficent germs, which the presence of one truly wise man as Chief Minister, steadily 
fostering them for even a few years, with the sacred fidelity and vigilance that would 
beseem him, might ripen into living practices and habitual facts invaluable to us all.” 
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Now, really, this is a small and most trifling cure. Let us suppose 
that the Queen had the prerogative to make Thomas Carlyle, who is not 
an M.P. for any constituency, Secretary for the Colonies, and to give 
him a seat in Parliament, how is the Queen to be induced to exercise her pre- 
rogative in favour of said Thomas? Though she had it in her power to 
appoint to offices of state the very best men in the kingdom, who are 
not at present, nor are likely ever to be, members of Parliament, is it 
probable that she would appoint them? How will Mr Carlyle get over 
this difficulty? 

No. 5 is the “Stump Orator,” and its aim is to rebuke those endless 
words which, in and out of Parliament, take the place of necessary deeds. 
“ Hansard” furnishes capital scope for Mr Carlyle’s sarcastic descriptions, 
—long debates ending in nothing, occupying, with rhetoric bad and good, 
time which ought to have been devoted to the conception and execution 
of measures for the public weal. The country will never be delivered 
or preserved, or even bettered, by mere talk, however fine. How little 
good have our great statesmen—such as Pitt, Fox, Burke, Brougham, 
Peel, and Russell—done, compared with the words which they have 
spoken. The “Stump Orator” is by far the most vigorous tract of the 
series, wonderfully graphic, and occasionally giving profound glimpses 
into the philosophy both of thought and of language. The following 
paragraph is admirable, and may be placed beside the best passages 
which Thomas Carlyle ever wrote :— 


* “In the old ages, when universities and schools were first instituted, this function 
of the schoolmaster, to teach mere speaking, was the natural one. In those healthy 
times, guided by silent instincts and the monition of nature, men had from of old 
been used to teach themselves what it was essential to learn, by the one sure method 
of learning anything—practical apprenticeship to it. This was the rule for all 
classes; as it now is the rule, unluckily, for only one class. The working man as yet 
sought only to know his craft, and educated himself sufficiently by ploughing and 
hammering, under the conditions given, and in fit relation to the persons given: a 
course of education, then, as now and ever, really opulent in manful culture and 
instruction to him; teaching him many solid virtues, and most indubitably useful 
knowiedges; developing in him valuable faculties not a few, both to do and to endure, 
among which the faculty of elaborate grammatical utterance, seeing he had so little 
of extraordinary to utter or to learn from spoken or written utterances, was not bar- 
gained for; the grammar of Nature, which he learned from his mother, being still 
amply sufficient for him. ‘This was, as it still is, the grand education of the working 
man. As for the priest, though his trade was clearly of a reading and speaking na- 
ture, he knew also, in those veracious times, that grammar, if needful, was by no 
means the one thing needful, or the chief thing. By far the chief thing needful, and 
indeed the one thing then as now, was, that there should be in him the feeling and 
the practice of reverence to God and to men; that in his life’s core there should dwell, 
spoken or silent, a ray of pious wisdom, fit for illuminating dark human destinies ;— 
not so much that he should possess the art of speech, as that he should have some- 
thing to speak! And for that latter requisite the priest also trained himself by ap- 
prenticeship, by actual attempt to practise, by manifold long-continued trial, of a de- 
vout and painful nature, such as his superiors prescribed to him. This, when once 
judged satisfactory, procured him ordination; and his grammar-learning, in the good 
times of priesthood, was very much of a parergon with him, as indeed, in all times, it 
is intrinsically quite insignificant in comparison. The young noble, again, for whom 
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grammar-school masters were first hired, and high seminaries founded, he too, with- 
out these, or over and above these, had from immemorial time been used to learn his 
business by apprenticeship. The young noble, before the schoolmaster as after him, 
went apprentice to some elder noble; entered himself as page with some distinguished 
earl or duke; and here, serving upwards from step to step, under wise monition, 
learned his chivalries, his practice of arms and of courtesies, his baronial duties and 
manners, and what it would beseem him to do and to be in the world—by practical at- 
tempt of his own, and example of one whose life was a daily concrete pattern for him. 
To such a one, already filled with intellectual substance, and possessing what we 
may call the practical gold-bullion of human culture, it was an obvious improve- 
ment that he should be taught to speak it out of him on occasion: that he should 
carry a spiritual bank-note, producible on demand for what of ‘ gold-bullion’ he 
had, not so negotiable otherwise, stored in the cellars of his mind. A man with 
wisdom, insight, and heroic worth already acquired for him, naturally demanded of 
the schoolmaster this one new faculty—the faculty of uttering, in fit words, what he 
had. A valuable superaddition of faculty; and yet we are to remember it was scarcely 
a new faculty ; it was but the tangible sign of what other faculties the man had in the 
silent state: and many a rugged inarticulate chief of men, I can believe, was most 
enviably ‘educated,’ who had not a book on ‘his premises; whose sigaature, a true 
sign-manual, was the stamp of his iron hand, duly inked and clapt upon the 
parchment; and whose speech in Parliament, like the growl of lions, did indeed 
convey his meaning, but would have torn Lindley Murray’s nerves to pieces ! 
To such a one the schoolmaster adjusted himself very naturally in that manner, 
as a man waated for teaching grammatical utterance, the thing to utter being al- 
ready there. The thing to utter, here was the grand point! And perhaps this is the 
reason why, among earnest nations—as among the Romans, for example—the craft of 
the schoolmaster was held in little regard; for, indeed, as mere teacher of grammar, 
of ciphering on the abacus, and suchlike, how did he differ much from the dancing- 
master or fencing-master, or deserve much regard? Such was the rule in the ancient 
healthy times. Can it be doubtful that this is still the rule of human education—that 
the human creature needs first of all to be educated, not that he may speak, but that 
he may have something weighty and valuable to say! If speech is the bank-note for 
#u inward capital of culture, of insight, and noble human worth, then speech is pre- 
cious, and the art of speech shall be honoured. But if there ¢e no inward capital; if 
speech represent no real culture of the mind, but an imaginary culture; no bullion, 
but the fatal and now almost hopeless deficit of such? Alas, alas, said bank-note is 
then a forged one, passing freely current in the market, but bringing damages to the 
receiver, to the payer, and to all the world, which are in sad truth infallible, and of 
amount incalculable. Few think of it at present, but the truth remains for ever so. 
In parliaments and other loud assemblages, your eloquent talk, disunited from Nature 
and her facts, is taken as wisdom and the correct image of said facts; but Nature well 
knows what it is, Nature will not have it as such, and will reject your forged note one 
day, with huge costs. The foolish traders in the market pass it freely, nothing doubt- 
ing, and rejoice in the dexterous execution of the piece; and so it circulates from hand 
to hand, and from class to class; gravitating ever downwards towards the practical 
class, till at last it reaches some poor working hand, who can pass it no farther, but 
must take it to the bank to get bread with it, and there the answer is, ‘ Unhappy 
caitiff, this note is forged. It does not mean performance and reality, in parliaments 
and elsewhere, for thy behoof; it means fallacious semblance of performance; and 
thou, poor dupe, art thrown into the stocks on offering it here !’” 


Yet Mr Carlyle, in his strong denunciations of the too copious use, and, 
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in most instances, the positive and flagrant abuse of speech, would annihi- 
late language altogether, and reduce the world to silence ; fondly ima- 
gining that then some true prophet’s voice would break through the 
hush and tell the nations what to do, and whom to follow and obey. 
He wishes to cut the tongue both out of Church and State ; but how the 
patients are to be coaxed to have this operation performed on them he 
does not concern himself. 

The sixth tract is entitled “ Parliaments,” and is but a repetition of the 
views in tract first. Mr Carlyle has no faith in reforming Parliament 
by ballot-box, or universal suffrage, or, indeed, by any conceivable means ; 
but he has a strong wish to abolish it! He then grandly sketches the 
man who is fit to govern the destinies of England, and makes him brave, 
wise, and pious ; but never hints how such a man may step into the seat 
of authority. 

All the pamphlets are filled with the gloomiest views of the present 
state of our country, and with darkest forebodings about the future. We 
dare say that our readers will, on reflection, admit the following to be a 
true characteristic of Mr Carlyle in his views and spirit as a reformer : 
—When the good is pretty large, and is rapidly (rapidly, considering 
the many and fearfully influential counteractives) leavening the bad, he 
has little or no admiration ; but when the bad has reached such an enor- 
mity as to begin to be suicidal (though, alas! evil is never allowed to 
finish a case of suicide, for the devil, or some of the devil’s innumerable 
servants, always come in opportunely, and cut the rope, and restore sus- 
pended animation to the monster, who by and by revives and works 
again)—when times are so bad that a revolution takes place, dethroning, 
by dire convulsion of systems and immense shedding of human blood, 
one kind or form of iniquity for another which is perhaps only a 
little less repulsive and mischievous, then Carlyle is seized with pro- 
foundest interest and admiration. Our space will not permit us to give 
examples ; but let our readers take our remark in hand, and go through 
any of Mr Carlyle’s productions, and they will find it amply verified in 
every page. He has but small sympathy with quietly progressive good ; 
he does not see, he does not hear, the grass growing, and he will not ac- 
knowledge that it grows. 

We know not how long the series of “ Latter-day Pamphlets” is to 
be, yet we suspect that we have already got the best ones. The tract 
which, probably, will have appeared ere this sheet be in the hands of our 
readers, is entitled “ Hudson’s Statue ;” and Mr Carlyle must have ut- 
tered all his solemn views upon grand political and social questions when 
he turns his attention to such a small and contemptible object as Mr 
Hudson and his scrip. He must have got all his national projects stated 
when he proceeds to give his opinion of the Railway King. We may 
then confidently assume that the forthcoming pamphlets will be inferior 
to those already published, which appear to contain the pith and essence 
of Mr Carlyle’s principles and views; and if so, all admirers of his 
genius, who expected valuable discussions resulting in a creed as clear 
and permanent as the estimate of Cromwell’s character, which he re- 
cently brought out, will be greatly disappointed. It is FEUDALISM 
(though, in some respects, of a novel kind) which he preaches and la- 
bours to establish. 

The “ Latter-day Pamphlets” will only obtain a wide reading and keep 
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up their interest by their publication in the light serial form. 
they appeared complete in a volume, we believe that they would soon 
have been numbered with his ‘ Chartism” and his “ Past and Present” — 


LINES ON THE TOMB OF MADAME LANGHANS. 


works which are scarcely known. 


LINES ON THE TOMB OF MADAME LANGHANS, AT HINDELBANK, 


Madame Langhans was the wife of the pastor of the rural parish of Hindelbank, 
and died in 1790, on Easter morning, after giving birth to an infant who did not sur- 
A monument was erected to commemorate her many virtues and rare 
beauty ; it stands in the church where her husband officiated, and represents her as 
bursting from the sepulchre, with her infant in her arms, at the resurrection. 
the work of the artist Nahl, and is regarded as a chef d’euvre of its kind; unhappily 
it is only in freestone, and that not of the finest sort. The inscription was furnished 
by the celebrated Haller, and concludes thus—“ Lo here am I and the child thou hast 


vive her, 


given me.” 


NEAR BERNE. 


She died in her young beauty ; like a light 
That for a little season o’er the night 

Sheds its sweet lustre, and then shuts its eye. 
And in one tomb she and her infant lie: 

For she took with her to the vast unknowr 
The babe for whose brief life she gave her own. 


Oh! what a tale of love and grief is here! 

What tides of sorrow flow’d around that bier ! 

A husband’s love—a father’s joy—all gone! 

And that once happy circle, where she shone 

{ts central light and fire, left, like a sphere 
Robb’d of its star, all desolate and drear ! 

Ah! who can tell what bitter tears were shed 
When that fond wife was laid among the dead! 
And yet her husband sorrowed not as those 

Who have no hope. Up from the dust he rose, 
And wiped his tears; and, smiling midst his pain, 
Cried with firm faith, “ Yet shall we meet again, 
I and my loved ones. They have gone away 

To dwell with Death—yet are they not Death’s prey, 
But only for a little season lent.’’ 

Then for a genius-gifted man he sent, 

And bade him in enduring sculpture tell 

Of his heart’s griefs and hopes the chronicle. 


And there it stands—that thrilling monument, 

On which is sculptured, springing from the rent 
And shatter’d tomb, the mother with her child, 
Smiling as, ere she left this earth, she smiled. 
Her death-sleep now is o’er ; the night hath past ; 
The world’s bright Easter morning dawns at last ; 
The Master comes and calls; and she, with sweet 
And glad obeisance, bending at the feet 

Of Him whose Passion on the ruthless tree, 

Hath from all evil set her ever free, 

Holds up her babe, and cries, “ Blest Lord of Heaven, 
Behold me and the child whom thou hast given.” 


W. L.A. 
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17 
THE INVASION OF NEPAUL. 


* An iron race the mountain cliffs maintain, 
Foes to the gentle genius of the plain ; 


And while their rocky ramparts round they see 
The rough abode of want and liberty. 
s (As lawless force from confidence will grow) 
| ee Insult the plenty of the vales below.”—Gray. 





[What a wonderful change has come over the destiny of India! In- 
stead of an Ambassador to the Great Mogul on the plains of Hindoos- 
tan, as facetiously described in this article, we behold a Hindoo vizier 
___ passing the bounds of the forbidden Attock, and crossing the globe to 
make his salaam in a far distant island in the west, to the successor of the 
Timor sceptre, in the person of our illustrious beloved British queen. We 
hope, therefore, to have the pleasure, quite apropos at this juncture, of 
making our readers better acquainted with some of the features of the 
romantic kingdom of Nepaul. It is also highly interesting to us Scotch- 
men to read of the effect that our native music had on the far-travelled 
ambassador at a late public entertainment, when he delighted to declare 
“that he, too, was a mountaineer, and that such were the strains that 
inspired him on the battlefield.” ] 


More than half a century had elapsed since the battle of Passy was 
fought—a battle that not on!y decided our fate as to our existing as 
traders at a petty factory at the insignificant village of Calcutta, but 
which was, by its consequences, if successful, in the course of time to 
4 make us merchant-monarchs of the Mogul empire. ‘ We fought and i 
a conquered,” and it was no longer at our option to accept or refuse a 
mighty monarchy—this was forced upon us by our new position, for it 
brought us successively in contact with viceroys who had made them- 
selves independent in the misrule and decline of the Timor dynasty, 
and whose only hopes of security against our arms (erroneously sup- 
posing that the conquest of India was our ultimate aim), was that of 
extermination of the foreign invaders. We may figure to ourselves ( 
4 Lord Clive, on the morning of Plassy, like the conquering genius of 
Q England, drawing his sword, and casting its scabbard into the Ganges, 
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4 on whose banks he stood, never to be sheathed again till the current of 
f time had carried that scabbard to the sea, round Cape Comerin, and 
'g only to come again to light, when, after the consummating battle of 


Goojerat, it was drifted ashore on the Indus, and the conquering blade 
of Plassy was restored to its sheath, amid shouts of final triumph, and 
promise of peace and prosperity to India. Then was the declaration of 
the Marquis of Wellesley, the greatest governor India ever saw, realisied, 
that our Indian possessions would never be consolidated and secure, till 
the Indus formed the western boundary of our Eastern principality. 
From Bengal we had proceeded in our conquering career to the 
Sutlej, over one vast, unvaried, interminable plain, rich with luxuriant 
harvests, watered by gently flowing sea-like rivers, reflecting magni- 
c 
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ficent cities, temples, and towers, teeming with inhabitants, and civilised 
by eastern lore, and excelling in the most delicately wrought manufac- 
tures. All this time we knew little or nothing of Nepaul, save that it 
was an abrupt, stupendous mountain range that bounded, on the north, 
our triumphant march to the north-west; and at times, when the line 
of march lay nearer to the impenetrable-looking barrier, and when the 
rainy season lifted the misty vale, we gained a glance of the mysterious 
sublimity, of pure white sn rising far beyond and far above the mag- 
nificent blue range in the foreground, whose height far surpasses our 
loftiest Grampians. On these we gazed with conscious solemnity, the 
effect being increased by their contrast to the vast level champaign 
expanse over which we were travelling, and contemplating the distant 
Himalaya, we experienced, an. overpowering sensation, in beholding a 
portion of our earth, projecting its unsullied spires to such an unimagined 
altitude in the pure azure abyss of heaven. 

So long had these mountains been considered a kind of terra incognita, 
even during the long dynasties of the Mahommedan kings of Hindostan, 
that about the time of Arunzebe, when the Mogul empire extended 
from those mountains to the sea, an embassy from. Nepaul arriving at 
Agra was regarded almost as an embassage from another world. It is 
recorded, that the king, at the magnificent durbar that received the 
mountaineer ambassador from these rugged regions, anxious to know 
something of the strange country, desired the envoy to describe the na- 
ture of his master’s dominions. He, by a truly Eastern, effective, and 
primitively statistical demonstration, merely held aloft his open hand, 
with the fingers expanded from each other, thus giving at least a truly 
graphic section of the successive precipitous hill and narrow vale that 
characterise Nepaul. 

On one occasion, a scientific British traveller, Buchanan, had been 
admitted into the Vale of Katmandoo, and one or two enterprising 
officers had taken a stolen glance into the outworks of the jealous iron- 
bound mountain bulwarks, and brought back stories which we could 
scarcely credit, that so near our tropic plains they had seen pine-trees, 
primroses, strawberries, hawthorn, &c. &c., and heard the notes of our 
heme enchanting merle. About the year 1812 or 1813, the time had 
nearly arrived when the British cannon was to blow open the adaman- 
tine portals of Nepaul. The celebrated traveller Morcroft, accompanied 
by the adventurous and romantic Major Hearsey, had penetrated, dis- 
guised as pilgrims, to the source of the Ganges, and at the little solitary 
temple amid the chaos of rock and cataract, ice and snow, those unsus- 
pected palmers were told by the oracular priest of the shrine, that when- 
ever two pilgrims of the western world stood undiscovered at his altar, 
the fate of Nepaul was doomed, and would pass into the rule of a fair- 
haired race. However vague that coincidence might be, we may con- 
ceive what a thrilling effect it must have had on our adventurous con- 
cealed countrymen. The fulfilment of this pretended Asian Delphos 
was at hand. 

About the time that the British conquered at Plassy, the Goorkas, a 
tribe of Tartar-blooded Nepauiese, inhabiting an eastern district of the 
kingdom, resolved on the conquest of Nepaul; and being a brave, 
stalwart, hardy race, easily bore down the more enervated and gentler 
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aborigines of the mountains, and first conquered Nepaul proper; and 
then, while we were advancing in our conquests along the plains, they 
held a parallel victorious line of march along the mountain tops. And 
had they been gifted with a due sense of the prowess and resources of 
the lowland invaders, they would have avoided any cause of offence or 
collision, and remained contented with their accessions in their own 
proper altitudes. Both armies had advanced as far as the Sutlej, sub- 
duing in succession the different provinces on plain and mountain, and 
the prize of the vale of Cashmere was close at hand for the Goorka 
force; but, in spite of British remonstrances and threatenings, the 
mountaineers would not be restrained from occasionally stepping aside 
irom their own proper highway, to help themselves to some of the good 
things on our plains; and no doubt the fertile fields in the vale of the 
Ganges, viewed from the barren mountain sides, must have been very 
alluring to hungry uncommisserated marauders. But, knowing the in- 
superable difficulties in carrying the tactics of European warfare into 
such a country, and the little advantage to be gained by the conquest 
of it, each retiring governor-general left the punishment of Nepaul asa 
legacy to his successor. 

The soldier governor, the noble Hastings, at last arrived in India, 
entrusted with the combined high commissions of Governor-General 
and Commander-in-Chief. Indignant at the insults offered to Great 
Britain by the mountaineers of Nepaul, he was not long in shaking 
his veteran gauntlet at the heaven-seeking hills, and despatching his 
dignified ultimatum to the court at Katmandoo, demanding apologies 
for the past, guarantees for the future, or the invasion of their country, 
commenced his voyage of inspection on the Ganges, in all the splendour 
of an Eastern potentate. It was at the city of Patna, we think, that 
his lordship received the answer.to his menacing communications. It 
was something to the following effect, “If you provoke us by such pre- 
sumptuous demands. we will extend our territories, in revenge, to the 
banks of the Ganges.” ‘ There,” said Lord*Hastings, throwing the 
paper on the breakfast table for the amusement of his staff, “ there is.a 
bold defiance from our mountain neighbours.” His lordship imme- 
diately declared war, and undertook the arduous task of chastising the 
Nepaulese in their own stupendous fastnesses, and to carry war into a 
country unparalleled for sublimity and difficulties. It is not our inten- 
tion to give an account of the Nepaul war, that is the business of the 
historian, and has been already done; we wish to give an illustrated 
episodical description of the new and striking position in which we felt 
ourselves placed, and the highly excited feelings given to the dwellers 
on the plains by such'a sudden and sublime transition. 

Lord Hastings had ordered the assault on Nepaul to be made at 
several different points along the range, and soon after he left his boats 
and proceeded by camp, in a parallel line, and at no great distance from 
the foot of the mountains, that he might be in the vicinity of the scene 
of action, and receive reports of the invading army as he moved along; 
but, alas! his progress was marked by nothing but disastrous despatches 
from every invading division, and he soon found that the chastisement 
of Nepau! was to be no easy matter. The point of attack, which the 
regiment to which we belonged was destined to reinforce, was that in the 
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province of Nahn, which, being nearly the most western of the Goorka 
conquests, had, of course, been more recently subdued. 

There is no gradual intermingling of mountain and plain on 
approaching Nepaul; the hills descend at once abrupt and sheer upon 
the level champaign ; the transition is in an instant, and the traveller 
may almost plant, at the same moment, one foot on the torrid and the 
other on the temperate zone. Arrived at the base of the first mountain 
range, our noble pavilions of the plains were abandoned for little gipsy- 
looking tents—a piece of canvass suspended on three sticks; instead of 
the tall camel for carrying our grand camp equipage, our beasts of 
burden dwindled into little shaggy hill ponies; the palanquin and 
charger were exchanged for a stout bamboo walking stick, while vast 
depots of strong European peasants’ shoes lay there in readiness, to 
supply the sepoy with a more sufficient defence against flinty goat-paths, 
than the sandals of the sandy plain. Our first sudden dive into Nepaul 
was by the channel of the Jumna. That mighty river which we had so 
long only witnessed flowing with its slow, deep, silent, turbid flood 
through the flats of Hindostan, now met us in its bright, musical, and 
rejoicing course. Over the dry portions of the gravelly bed, overhung 
by confining rocky precipices, we pursued our novel and highly in- 
teresting line of march, encamping at last at the spot where our aérial 
ascent was to commence on the following morning. No sign of human 
dwelling appeared ; all was desolate and “ tremendous sublimity.” 

We may here mention that the scene of operations in front of us, 
consisted of two parallel stupendous mountain ranges rising in succes- 
sion almost perpendicularly from the level of their base. We were told 
that on the summit of the first, almost right over our heads, at the 
height of two thousand feet, was situated the deposed rajah’s capital 
and palace of Nahn. This, at so great an eminence, where nothing was 
to be seen from our post but tiger-haunted trees and brushwood, 
appeared somewhat surprising. From the city of Nahn we were 
informed that the mountain range made a precipitous descent on the 
other side to the bottom of a narrow, profound valley, from whence the 
succeeding range arose, in like manner to the first, to the height of four 
thousand feet above our camp; and that on the peak of Jeytuck, five 
hundred feet still higher, the enemy had taken up his fortified position. 
We retired to rest, for the first time since our arrival in india, lullabied, 
in the language of Ossian, by the “roar of streams.” 

To men who had, during their Indian career, only seen, day after 
day, and year after year, the sun rise at once with level beams along the 
ocean-like plain, it was with a strangely interesting and novel feeling 
in the morning, that we looked out upon the small expanse of sun-bright 
skies overhead, from the mountain abyss, without seeing, for many 
hours after, the tropic luminary that lighted them up; and most 
delicious it was, instead of looking out on the dull, dry, unvaried plain, 
to see around, dashing water, dewy caverns, and ivy-mantled cliffs. An 
early breakfast over, we prepared for the ascent, the nature of which 
will be best understood by conceiving, if possible, a turnpike stair with 
two thousand steps. So steep are the mountain-sides, that the easiest 
mode of ascending has been found to be, by taking two steps first to the 
right and then to the left, in zigzag fashion. ‘The order was given to 
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advance in such a line of march as had never before lain before either 


a 
the Europeans or natives. The officers, leaving their ponies to follow 
n _ in the rear as they best might, joined the file-rank on foot, and we be- 
n gan to scale the mountain. Loud resounding peals of laughter was our 
r music band; it was like a holiday excursion to schoolboys, for the first 
1e time permitted to ascend to the top of the highest Highland mountains. 
in This was all very well for a little, and the active and younger Briton 
7 and Indian pushed nobly on, bending and peghing over their walking- 
of sticks; but many of the veterans, long unseparated from charger, 
of elephant, and palanquin, felt it a most arduous task, and one more 
d suited to their will than their power. Some mountaineer natives in 
st the train now taught those who had ponies and wished for their aid, a 
to new and laughable mode of bringing them into play to assist us in our 
s, toilsome progress. A tent-rope was brought and placed across the 
al breast, forming traces extending a yard or two in the pony’s rear. The 
30 end of these traces the gentlemen were directed to twist round their 
d hands, and, holding fast, to lean back with their whole body, at right 
1d angles with the mountain. ‘These hill ponies, being all trained to this 
1g mode of harness and draught, understand well what is required, and on 
bad they move ; all that the gentleman has to do is merely to lift one foot 
al after another in succession, which, by the advance of the pony, is brought, 
in nolens volens, again in contact with the path. It is interesting to observe 
the tact of these little animals in their aérial progress ; they never shrink 
3, from their duty, or attempt an inviting retreat, but ever and anon, to re- 
s cover their breath, make, of their own accord, a decided stop, with their 
ld legs arrested in advancing position, graceful and firm as statuary ; and 
aie oh for Punch’s pencil to give it and the honourable gentleman reclining 
al at the end of the traces in the rear, for an illustration of his next num- 
43 ber! Of his own accord, having recovered his wind and strength, the 
d, noble creature again moves upwards with his human appendage. I 
te shall never forget the scene upon coming up with one of the oldest, 
he noblest, and bravest subadars (native captain), whose only drawback was 
™ his great obesity. On the plains his bearing had always been an almost 
or caricature military erectness. Alas, what a change was here! I now 
ie beheld him with his brave turban off, his scarlet coat unbuttoned to the 
~" breeze, and, not being able to secure the assistance of a hill pony, he 
d, had called into requisition two young stalwart sepoys. With a hand in { 
each of theirs, he lay back at the same angle as the gentleman behind ; 
sie the pony; only using, like him, his legs mechanically up and down, in 
hia compliance with his go-a-head supporters, helpless as a child, with his 
ng fine broad face expanded parallel to the skies, whilst his hoary locks 
ht drooped, agreeably to the laws of gravitation, directly to the earth. 
ny “‘ What is all this, subadar?” said I; “‘ what has come over you?” The 
st brave, good, old man, no doubt a little ashamed at his ignoble and 
im, unmilitary position, resolved, however, as he could not put “a stiff 
vin back to a stae brae,” to put a good face on what he could not help. 
oh “ Sir,” said he, “ I am Jachdr (helpless). You ask what has come over 
th 3 to E l reply, [ am overcome by the mountains; I am vanquished at 
> last. 
= After this fashion on we toiled. We met with nothing human on 


our upward progress ; dense tiger-hunted woods and rocks bounded the 
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view. About half-way up the mountain, we were much surprised on 
seeing, all at once, a little to the right of our path, a field-officer’s large 
plain pavilion standing pitched in the jungle. On inquiring we found 
that old Joe, the major of a detachment, who had preceded us, in spite 
of his age and infirmities, had attained this altitude, but was unable, 
with all the mountain contrivances, to proceed further; the thing was 
impracticable. Unable to ascend, and disdaining to retreat, he resolved 
to hold the position he had attained during the campaign; and all 
allowed that the intrepidity required on his part to abide in this solitary 
spot, surrounded by ravenous beasts of prey, and inviting, by his unpro- 
tected situation, the roving, predatory bands of the enemy, was greater 
than bearing his share in all the conflicts that could possibly take place 
during the Nepaul war. Finding, however, that his was to be a stand- 
ing camp, he resolved, after the old Bengal fashion, to make his abode 
in the wilderness as comfortable as possible. With great difficulty he 
had, therefore, contrived to get his large tent of the plains conveyed 
piecemeal to this unwonted encamping ground, and there, putting them 
together, might really be said to reign the prince of the desert. Had I 
time, or the gentle reader patience, I think I could furnish an interest- 
ing episode on old Joe, who was indeed a character of the Clive school ; 
but we must leave him for the present in his jungle and glory, and per- 
haps shall give him a call on our way back to the plains. 

It is curious to observe how circumstances change our appreciation of 
things. In Scotland a mass of nettles is to some people a disagreeable 
sight, associated with the description of the sluggard’s garden and the 
weed’s envenomed sting ; but the sight of them on the mountain-side of 
Nepaul was hailed with a shout of exultation. “ Bring me,” said a 
waggish young officer to a sepoy, “a slip of that plant, Jack.” Jack, 
ever eager to serve his officer, rushed forward to cull a stalk ; but what 
a rebound took place amid the shout of laughter from the Europeans, 
and wonderment and pain from the stung Hindoo. A somewhat affecting 
scene took place at the first pine-tree that was met on the march; a 
young Highlander ran forward, and fondly embraced it. 

The lower parts of the mountains were beginning to darken in with 
the shades of evening, when, through the foliage overhead, suddenly the 
summit of the mountain was seen, crowned with domes, and minarets, 
temples, palaces, and handsome dwelling-houses. In most other coun- 
tries the top of a mountain two thousand feet high is generally left to 
nature’s solitary desolateness ; here the character was most interestingly 
reversed, and after a day’s journey up a gloomy, uninhabited mountain, 
the haunts of bears, tigers, and elephants, we entered an elegant city, 
with its bustling market, cheerful streets, with elegant white stuccoed 
houses with their arched porticoes, temples lighted for evening service, 
and vocal with sweeter Hindoo vespers than ever I heard in the cities 
of the plain ; whilst the noble palace of the old dynasty of Nahn, on the 
most elevated part of the city, gave to the whole its crowning charm. 

Our regiment, proceeding through the city, soon found itself on the 
verge of the northern stupendous declivity of the mountain. Sheer 
down it went to a depth nearly equal to that from which we had 
ascended, where flowed a narrow, dimly scen river; and from it the 
second range of mountains, rugged, stern, and denuded, rose to the 
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height, as has been already observed, of four thousand feet above the 
plain. Along the summit of that wild range directly before us, lay the 
scene of operations then going ‘on; and beyond them the pure white 
peaks of the Himalaya were still glowing with the lovely blushes of the 
long-set sun. From the somewhat level outline of the opposite moun- 
tain-ridge just mentioned, rose an isolated conical eminence five hun- 
dred feet still higher, which I cannot better describe than by desiring 
the reader to conceive Arthur's Seat placed on the top of that ridge, for 
it is almost a fac-simile. Fancy, then, the peak of this eminence (Jey- 
tuck), five thousand feet above the plain, crowned with a citadel, and 
we have realised the poetical allusion to “a castle in the air.” 

Brave as the Goorkas were, they showed little skill in the art of war. 
What a fine opportunity, and fearful advantage, they possessed to dis- 
pute every step of our advance up the mountain, where, by laying 
obstacles across the narrow path, and practising the guerilla system 
from the concealment of the jungle on all sides, they might have rendered 
an entrance into their mountains almost impracticable, or at least to be 
effected only after great delay, labour, and bloodshed. Instead of this, 
however, they retired at once to their strongholds on the peaks, which 
they considered invulnerable, and where, had they been versed in Bri- 
tish literature, they would have exclaimed in the words of Macbeth— 










































“The cry is still, they come ; our castle’s strength 
Will laugh a siege to scorn ; there let them lie, 
Till famine and the ague eat them up.” 


The fortified peak of Jeytuck formed the eastern extremity of ‘the 
ridge. Upon a rounded eminence on the western end we could distin- 
guish white specks, the British encampment, a mile intervening between 
the twoforces. About half-way, but scarcely distinguishable, little dark 
mounds marked the position of the British batteries; and betwixt them 
and Jeytuck stood, in more prominent relief against the snowy range, 
a Hindoo temple, which was frequented, by turns, by worshippers from 
both armies. 

Early in the following morning we reversed the order of ‘marcb, by 
descending the northern side of the mountain—a less arduous but still 
very fatiguing journey. Having reached the bottom of the sublime 
chasm, we ascended the opposite range much in the style of the day 
before ; and just as the sun’s last rays were still gilding the tops of the 
mountains, we were climbing the last feet of the eminence crowned with 
the British encampment. I shall never forget the sublimely ridiculous 
object that at this moment presented itself to my view. 1 was looking 
up to the turf-crowned rock just above my head, with its miniature hill 
tents, when, for the purpose of enjoying the evening air and contem- 
plating the sublimity of these regions, stooping from under the low 
entrance of one of the small pavilions, an officer, famed over all India 
for his surpassing height and corresponding breadth, issued forth, and 
then stood erect, in supernatural-like relief against the unclouded sky. 
1 gave vent to my surprise and wonderment by exclaiming, in the words 
of Byron, “ Lo, where the giant on the mountain stands.” On reaching 
the summit, and looking round me on an ocean-like tempest of rifted 
mountain billows, crested to the north with the white foam of Himalaya, 
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that heaved on all sides, far as the eye could reach, with the exception 
of the Punjaub champaign, which might be considered as the sea-shore, 
I turned round to my native tutor, who was an aspirer to the lyric 
laurel, but who, in his loftiest poetic flight from his native plains in 
spirit, never expected to be at such an elevation in the body, and said, 
‘** Well, Moonshee, in writing to your friends on the plains, how will 
you express your feelings at being here?” “I will merely say, sir,” 
he replied, “that if there is a spot on earth more favourable than 
another for holding communion with the skies, we have now attained 
it.” Our posts for the night were now assigned us. Mine, with a party 
of sepoys, was to occupy a succession of narrow rocky ledges projecting 
from the northern side of the mountain. Here we were stuck upindurance 
for the night; a false step in front would have precipitated us to de- 
struction into the fearful gulf below. My servants contrived to lower 
my little sleeping cot to the ledge on which I stood, but the pleasure of 
occupying it was greatly diminished by the danger of its sliding with 
its reposer into empty air; I found, however, a partial remedy against 
this, by stretching out my foot upon the stem of a solitary pine-tree 
rifted in the mountain-side. Night now “descended with clouds” on 
our more than romantic perilous post; and to crown the gloomy 
grandeur of the whole, the breeze of night awoke its Aolian wild notes, 
heard for the first time after a long lapse of years, with its solemn sugh 
amongst the branches of my native pines. “ And now,” said I, pressing 
my foot firmly against the friendly fir, ““who among the sepoys will 
give us a song on this great occasion.” ‘ Ah, sir,” said one of the in- 
visible guard, “how can you speak of singing in such a situation as 
this?” So for that night I had neither song nor supper. 

Wishing the gentle readers serene slumbers in less insecure resting- 
places ; and, if not too tired with the first two days’ journies, we invite 
them to meet us again, early in the morning, on the mountain-tops of 


Nepaul. 


GILFILLAN’S “LITERARY PORTRAITS.” 
FIRST AND SECOND GALLERY. 


WE place these two volumes together, though published at an interval 
of four years, because another edition of the first has been announced 
as forthcoming, and because we prefer to consider them, not as indivi- 
dual books, but as two chapters of a yet unfinished work. In reviewing 
them, our duties to the general reader will be particularly light, and our 
responsibilities towards the author especially heavy. Because these 
books are precisely those which the public should read for itself, from 
the first chapter to the last; and because the author has assumed a 
function of paramount importance in these times—a function “ which no 
man taketh to himself but he that is called,” and which offers to its 
candidates the grave alternatives of the oil of anointing or the whip of 
cords. Of this function we shall speak more at large a few pages hence. 
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And before proceeding to the intrinsic qualities of these “Galleries,” 
we must pause to take a preliminary objection to the title. A “ Literary 
Portrait” may mean a pen and ink sketch of the outward visible signs 
which make up the personnel of a literary man, or it may signify a picture 
of his mental countenance. The “ Portraits” before us are not the first, 
and cannot be the second. Mr Gilfillan is too prudent to bring his pen 
into competition with the burin—he has a higher mission than ‘‘ making 
faces.” In his two noble volumes there is hardly an attempt at personal 
delineation ; and in essaying a draft of an author’s mental countenance, 
he would have undertaken what no right hand on earth but the one 
which was born with that countenance is competent to draw. His 

works are the only “ Literary Portraits” which an author will acknow- 

ledge or posterity recognise. 

True of all authors, in the main, this is especially true of the poets, 
and theirs are the names which shine most thickly down on us from the 
walls of these “Galleries.” Every true poet is a Proteus, and every 
work of a true poet—in the whole and in its parts, be those parts never 
so varied—is a portrait of one of his many faces ; daguerreotyped often 
in some moment of unwonted gesticulation, some abnormal attitude or 
expression—but portrait no less. A dewdrop blood-red with the slanting 
sun is the same dewdrop that was colder than the stars. When the 
imagination is so strong as to supply the place of reality, the man who 
owns it, ceteris non imparibus, is a poet. Ideal circumstances act on his 
other mental faculties, as real circumstances act on the minds of ordi- 
nary men. And herein arises one great distinction between the poet and 
the poetaster. The poet imagines the circumstances, and feels as a man 
under them; the poetaster imagines feelings and all. He has no alter- 
native, for the creations of his feeble ideality cannot act upon his 
passions. The poetaster, therefore, writes in Arabesque. The poet is 
always true to nature, because he ts true to himself; and it is happy for us 
that he speaks from a heart which if “marred more than that of man” 
is still human. If the harp were as celestial as the hand that strikes 
it, what mortal bosom could give sympathetic chords? ‘The poetic 
imagination, then, is supplementary, complementary, and deplementary. 
Supplementary only as regards the circumstances, complementary and 
deplementary as regards the mind, of the poet; for we have every one 
of us the germs of all good and bad passions, which have only to be 
magnified or diminished to the relative intensities of the character 
required. This power of changing the stop of the moral feelings, of 
regulating and inverting the perspective of the soul, this transmutation 
which is not metempsychosis, is one of the distinguishing characteristics 
of “the poet’s dream.” Reverse the passes—lay the imagination, and 
he awakes from the mesmeric sleep to his normal character. 

We have been tempted to this digression by the fact that the popular 
penchant for extremes makes it very difficult to view this subject 
justly. Nothing is more true than that, in the majority of cases, a 
poet’s life does not harmonise with his works. Nothing is more false 
than to suppose that a real poet ever created any character, high or low, 
great or small, male or female, young or old, good or bad, human, angel, 
or demon, which—by virtue of the poetic metastasis—he was not himself. 
The mistake is in supposing that he is permanently what he has been 
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temporarily. The children of Florence were right when they cried, 
“See the man who was in hell;” the blunder lies in fancying that he 
eats, drinks, sleeps, and prays there. 

To resume: a “ Literary Portrait” is equivalent to an author’s life 
and works. A gallery of thirty-six such portraits is synonymous with 
a respectable library. We cannot, therefore, look upon the books before 
us as such a gallery, and shall not treat them as “ Literary Portraits” 
at all. We prefer to consider them the studio-talk of an accomplished 
artist. We need no reference to title-pages for the respective dates of 
the volumes, they are written in every line. In the first we hear the 
lectures of the young professor, proud of his subject, fresh from his 
books, and blood-warm to the tips of his ears. Healthy, hearty, 
vigorous, clear-eyed, deep-lunged, as a mountaineer, with the fervid 
gesture of unaffected zeal, the fine self-suflicing enthusiasm of genius 
and youth, he goes through his part in a rapturous energy, which never 
acknowledges, by one stray glance, the presence of an audience. Noman 
will criticise him at the first reading. ‘The vigorous home-thrusts of his 
shortsentences, theearnest thundering momentum of his long stops, startle 
the reader from his critical equilibrium, and hurry him, panting, till his 
blood is up, and “ the pace is too good to inquire.” In the second, we 
have the gossip of the maturer artist, striding, brush in hand, from 
favourite to favourite on the wall, here bringing out some old “ fade” 
colour with a careless passing touch, there stopping to point with hair- 
breadth pencil-tip to some unnoticed stroke, some strange chromatic, 
some glaze of atmosphere. Now loud in the enthusiasm of sympathy 
with aspiring excellence—now hushed and reverent before the consum- 
mated glories of some “ Michel piu che mortale Angelo divino!” or 
standing wrapt and earnest, as some significant face, or historic group, 
or beloved memorial, warms him to the eloquence of panegyrie or 
reproof, dissertation or disquisition, elegiac sighs, or heartfelt bene- 
diction. 

Each volume has its peculiar excellencies and characteristic faults. 
We lay down the first with a warmer cheek than the second, but we 
feel that we could less easily dispense with the second than the first. 
Some grand fundamental properties are common to both. Honesty, 
charity, poetry, and courage, appear to be the leading features of the 
author’s mind; and these features, informed and vivified by an unfailing 
faith, look out from every chapter in his work. And uncompleted as 
we must consider that work, it would be injustice to view it otherwise 
than as a whole. There are some houses—Aristophanes to the contrary, 
notwithstanding—which can be very fairly bought and sold by the brick ; 
we are not now dealing with one of those. True, there are stones, not 
a few, about the building which one might pick out and set like jewels. 
Such gems as these: “ Milton drew sometimes out of other mens’ wells 
with a golden pitcher, which consecrated and hallowed what he drew.” 
He plagiarised “as Apollo might place upon his own golden bow arrows 
cut from the woods of Delphi.” “The Milky-way—that unbanked 
river of stars—that abyss which is foaming with worlds.” ‘‘ Keats’s 
genius lay in his body like sunfire in a dewdrop—at once beautifying 
and burning it up.” “ Byron—a demoniac, exceeding fierce, and dwell- 
ing among the tombs.” ‘“ Paradise Lost—it stands alone unequalled ; 
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Man’s Mountain.” “ From the great psalm of the autumn blasts to the 
stammering sparkle of the stars.” ‘The ocean—the shadow and wed 

sister of the earth.” Or the description of Milton—unsurpassed since 

the Agamemnon of Timanthes—“ 1 saw gods ascending from the earth, 

and one of them is an old man whose face is covered with a mantle.” 

But the brightest tessera is not a tesselation; and the fairest col- 

lection of stirring sentences would ill represent the poetic power of 

some of our author’s happier passages. Such, for instance, as that 

page in the review of Godwin, where the sun-dried, storm-beaten 

figure of the Alchemist—his face pale with watching, his eyes blood- 

shot with prayer—seems to pass you as in a cold rushing wind. Or 

that trumpet-blast of the wilderness—the description of the Prophet of 
Israel. Or the sublime egotism of that Christian rhapsody in which he 

sets his foot upon the sun, and warns aside the universe from the path 

of his immortality. But the best tesselation—to keep up our figure—is 

not the palace it adorns; and the best passage or chapter in these books 
is not the ground on which we expect their author’s fame to be built, nor 
on which we rest our claim to consider them, intellectually, among the 

most important signs of our time. 

There are many single papers, and scattered pages, in these volumes, 
which would be enough of themselves to place the writer high among 
the best intellects of the day. Such are his masterly estimate of the 
character of Brougham —“ that isthmus uniting two times ;” his critique 
on Cobbett—that healthy, breezy chapter, clear, bold, and bracing as 
the air of a shining winter day ; his strong, earnest treatment of Isaac 
Taylor; his brave, great-hearted comparison of Mirabeau and Danton; 
the pure, bright, fragrant, streaming eloquence, in ‘which he sets forth 
Wordsworth’s labours; the fine poetic deprecation, which is as near a 
description of Coleridge as one who could describe him would dare go; 
the picturesque and living language into which he renders that strange, 
rude, wild, distorted, portrait, which Carlyle has given us of his great 
sturdy soul; his affectionate over-estimate of Longfellow (whose works 
are rather golden recollection than present vision, the elegiac words and 
tender mien, and mellow music, which tell some well-remembered tale 
of youth, than the poet’s outery at the things seen, or the poet’s. gesture 
at words which it is not lawful for a man to utter); and his classic 
exhibition of those chiselled statuesque creations of Landor, with their 
purple light of life like the blush of a Greek sunset on an Athenian 
marble. Such is his chapter on Mrs Hemans; subtle and simple, 
graceful and strong, generous and severe—the leisure work of a just 
and genial critic, waiting at ease in the boudoir of the poetess, and 
dipping her silver pen into her perfumed ink. Such is his tribute to 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning; the strong, warm, earnest, tender speech 
—as it were “the admonishing smile”—of that ‘man my brother,” to 
whom this pure-eyed poetess:has looked with such touching confidence ; 
and such the graceful homage to Herschel’s departed sister, the sister 
of his heart and labours—she who so long loved “ some bright particular 
star,” and who, wearied with watching, has at length fallen asleep. 
Such is the astute and fearless estimate of Macaulay—‘ Macaulay the 
wise ”—that “gifted but not great” man, who “has played the finite 

game of talent, and not the infinite game of genius.” Such the masterly 
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analysis of “ Description” in the essay on Dr Croly. Such is the 
criticism, brimming with generous acumen, on Lytton Bulwer, “ whose 
style is vicious from excess of virtue, weak from repletion of strength.” 
We could have wished that, while on the subject of Bulwer, our author 
had given us an estimate of “King Arthur,” not only because its size, 
ambitions, and the trumpet-clang of its debut entitle it to notice, but 
because it would have given him the finest evidence of the justice of that 
nice distinction which he has elsewhere drawn between the gifted and 
the great—the eminence of development and the excellence of genius, 
the highest man and the lowest angel. Intellectually speaking, King 
Arthur is worse than a fault; it is a mistake. The author is an orator, 
and has tried to be a poet. Does he ask the distinction? The orator works 
to move others, the poet to move himself. The whole calibre of Bulwer’s 
mind is essentially oratoric, and no amount of that cultivation, of which, 
perhaps even more than Macaulay, he is the most magnificent existing 
specimen, can pass, on this side death, that inexorable line which sepa- 
rates the natus from the factus. Dickens’s John the Carrier, was per- 
petually on the verge of a joke, but never made one. Bulwer’s relations 
to poetry is of the same provoking kind. The lips twitch, the face 
glows, the eyes light—but the joke is not there. An exquisite savoir 
faire has led him within sight of the intuitions of poetic instinct. 
Laborious calculation has almost stood for sight; but his maps and 
charts are not the earth and the heavens. Glorious as some of his 
novels are, a careful eye can detect his idiosynerasy; in the verses of 
“King Arthur” it stands naked. His vision is not a dream but a night- 
mare. You have Parnassus before you, but “the light that never was 
on sea or shore” is awanting. The whole work reminds you of a lunar 
landscape—rocks and caves to spare, but no atmosphere. It is fairyland 
travelled by dark. How you sigh even for the chaos, the “ discordia 
semina” of genius, while toiling through the impotent waste of this 
sterile maturity ! 

But we are wandering from Gilfillan. Fine and startling as are 
some of his pages and papers, there is something in these volumes finer 
and more startling still. Here is an author who has written con amore 
of thirty-six characters ; from Hall to Keats, from Dawson to Bailey, 
from Moore to Milton, from Cobbett to Shelley, from Pollok to Hood, 
from Jeffrey to Byron, from Brougham to Coleridge, from Bulwer to 
Carlyle. Here is a clergyman who regards “Cain not only as Byron’s 
noblest production, but as one of the finest poems in this or any lan- 
guage. It is such a work as Milton, had he been miserable, would have 
written.” Here is a critic boldly renouncing his infallibility, “ Rosa- 
mond Gray, that beautiful story of Lamb’s, on which we once, we regret 
to say, presumptuously passed an unfavourable opinion, but which has 
since commended itself to our heart of hearts.” Here is a poet believing 
that “scientific culture is sure to beget scientific calm,” and preaching 
from the fulness of the belief. Here is the laborious student, standing 
side by side with the poet, and “so listening to the melodies of nature, 
to the march of the eternal hours, to the severe music of continuous 
thought, to the rush of his own advancing soul, that he cannot com- 
placently lend an ear to the minstrelsies, however sweet, of men however 
gifted.” Here is the essayist, writing in five golden lines the noblest 
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recipe of history, “a history forming a transcript, as if in the shorthand 
of a superior being, of the leading events of the age; solemn in spirit, 
subdued in tone, grave and testamentary in language, profound in 
insight, judicial in impartiality, and final as a Median law in effect.” 
Here is the keen censor who will resist the temptation of a great guilty 
corpse, and feeling that ‘‘ mere criticism over such dread dust is imper- 
tinent, mere panegyric impossible,” turn from it sighing. Here is the 
genial sympathiser who can place “ the Psalm of Lie” among those odes 
by which “the children of Israel might have tuned their march across 
the wilderness,” and listen to Tennyson’s “Two Voices” till “ Death 
seems the one thing lovely in the universe.” Here is an orthodox 
divine who proclaims that “a powerful cause of our recent refined scep- 
ticism may be found in the narrow, bigoted, and unworthy notions of 
Christianity which prevail, in the obstinacy with which they are retained, 
and in the contrast thus presented to the liberal and fluent motion of the 
general age.” Here is a man, reverend and grown, who, seeing “ that 
never yet there was an age with so many young, ardent, and gifted 
spirits,” can look without jealousy on the youth he has left, and apos- 
trophise the infant Hercules, “that young mind of the time,” with 
attesting love and hope, and pride and prophecy. Here is a Celt who 
speaks Scotch and thinks British, and asks “at” his Caledonian soul 
questions which it answers from either side the Tweed. Here is a 
philosopher, the friend of Carlyle, the panegyrist of Emerson, “ sitting, 
and in his right mind,” at the feet of Christ. Here is a man, burning 
in zeal, adamantine in faith, but who steps out to spiritual combat with 
the difficulties of the day, crying, “It will not do now to skulk from 
the field under a flight of nicknames. It will not do to call our 
opponents miscreants and monsters. While we state their doubts let us 
pity the pain and sorrow, emounting almost to distraction and despair, 
which attended them; and let us inquire, if we have no difficulties, 
may it not be because we have never thought at all.” Here is the specu- 
lative enthusiast who can yet turn from the ideal to the real, with eyes 
in which “a meek and humble disciple of Jesus,” is that noble moral 
poem sublimer far than the ‘“ Paradise Lost.” Ay, this is the true 
“ Paradise Regained.” Here is a trained theologian, who, looking at 
the “religious authorship of the day,” “ which represents the Deity as 
a dreadful king of furies, whose dominion is overshadowed by vengeance, 
whose music is the cries of victims, and whose glory requires to be il- 
lustrated by the ruin of his creation”—that authorship which “ would 
sacrifice all the records of creation to the arbitrary interpretation of a 
Hebrew particle,” or “to prove Christianity the most excellent of the 
sciences, raves like a maniac against all science, and cares less for sun, 
moon, and stars, than for a farthing candle glimmering in the corner of 
a conventicle,” cries out in indignant reprobation, “ This, indeed, thank 
God, is not religion.” Here is one who has been on the heights, and into 
the depths of doubt, and everywhere finds them peopled by men and 
brothers ; who has dived into the mines of disbelief, where the eye of 
the indweller has lost capacity for sunshine—has stood on that mount 
of confusion where the sight is blinded with bare light, and with the 
calm clear voice of sympathy, lays bare the hearts of their inhabitants 
—the sceptic of the eighteenth and the sceptic of the nineteenth cen- 
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turies.* Here is a comprehensive believer in God and in man, who 
asks in hope, and hails in love every human effort to solve the great 
problems of the earth—who feels that “ to believe in man is an indispen- 
sable requisite to a proper conception of Deity ””—but looks for their 
highest resolution to that “ unearthly advent, for which the weary world 
and wearier church are beginning to pant with unutterable groanings.” 
Here is the metaphysician, theologian, philosopher, censor, student, poet, 
and critic, walking forth in his vocation, with this maxim on his lips, 
his forehead, and his phylacteries—“ Love, AND YOU WILL UNDER- 
STAND.” 

Accepting for a moment the dictum that “‘ Shakspere was the great- 
est of men because he was the widest of sympathisers,” we shall have diffi- 
culty in denying to the author of such a moral cosmos the title of a 
great man. In fact, when considering a book of this kind, the proper 
point of view is not literary but personal—our business is with the 
author more than with his work. We ought not so much to ask, “are 
these portraits, or lectures, or poems, or conversations, or soliloquies ?” 
but, “who or what are you, George Gilfillan, who have thought your 
portraits, or lectures, or poems, or conversations, or soliloquies, of suf- 
ficient importance to paint, sing, or say them, in the eyes and ears of 
men?” For this is no time for small ambitions. We leave to the silk- 
stockinged century behind us, all sticking of flies, bombarding of 
sparrows, and fencing with buttoned foils; all elaborate paring of nails, 
pruning of beards, polishing of pebbles, carving of cherrystones, and 
dilettante luxury of microscopic proprieties. No man need now think 
to stand before the world and count the moles upon a hero’s face. 

He who would come forward with the name of critic must be pre- 
pared for nothing less than this, to sit as moderator in the sublime assembly 
of this age. He who is not addressed to this candidature may step out 
of the sight and hearing of men. It is expedient for the assembly that 
the chair of arbitration be filled; but we are assembled in times too 
awful, for objects too momentous, with gifts too imperative, and with 
determinations too earnest, to waste any time upon unqualified aspirants. 
Neither must the chair be filled “by commission,” lest, as Louis 
Napoleon well said of another authority (whence hath the man this 
wisdom?) “in place of effecting a fusion of opinions we only arrive at 
a neutralisation of force.” The youth of that age in which “there never 
were so many young, ardent, and gifted spirits,” have come together. 
We will have no dictator or king, for “the former things are passed 
away ;” not a leader, even, for we know not as yet who is “as Saul 
among his companions ;” not a president, for we are unorganised ; not 
a chairman only, for we are “in permanence.” But we would hail 
gladly some lay elder, some apostolic Episcopos, who, coming to us by 
the right divine of superior wisdom and superior love, young enough to 
“be touched with the feeling of our infirmities,” too old to be “tempted 
like as we are ”—learned in all that has been—hopeful in all that will 
be, and heedful of all that is—with one hand clasping Carlyle’s, and 
touching with the other the hem of the garment of the Lorp—should 
sit down in the midst of us with the light of the future on his face, the 





* See page 418 of the “Second Gallery.” 
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wind of the past stirring the unsilvered locks about his ears, and his 
eyes turned now with tenderness to the earth, and now with trust to the 
heavens. To repeat: the moderator whom we require must not seek 
to be a tutor—for some of us are born to teach; nor must he degenerate 
into a servant—for the young must not rule till they have conquered ; 
no autocrat—for he comes to develop not his own power but ours; no 
demagogue—for we think little of numbers, we who have set at nought 
the universe of men—the peoples, and tongues, and languages, of the 
innumerable past. 

As the alchemist subjects the forces of nature, he must tame us by the 
purged pre-eminence of fasting, and watching, and prayer,and knowledge, 
and patience. He must stand before us as the virgin before the lion; he 
must ride us as the ship the sea—by the skill of earth and the winds of 
heaven. We must find the critic, the theologian, and the philosopher, 
with the soul of a saint, and the smile of a friend, and the face of a man. 
Critic, theologian, philosopher—a word of these. Unhappily, Criticus 
isa large genus. The most frequent critic is a kind of spiritual mechanic, 
an adept in literary mensuration, a solemn-faced artisan, mighty in 
scales and gauges, who takes his stand upon avoirdupois and the foot- 
rule. This man tries the line of beauty by the perpendicular, and 
throws it aside with the superiority of a carpenter; or he weighs the 
gas of genius on his steelyards, and casts from him in disdain the im- 
ponderable skin—sometimes, by good fortune, into the fire of his hearth, 
where it explodes to the singeing of his beard and the scorching of his 
eyes—haply, also, to the burning of his house and the conflagration of 
acity. A grade higher, and ke has done all when he has given you 
the gravity of the sun, and the square yards of the holy of holies. A 
grade higher, and he is a chopper of dog-latin formule, a master of pre- 
cedents, a doctor of authorities, a very alphabet of the letter of the law. 
A grade higher, and he isatailoresque Lavater, in the outward visible sign 
oracular. Higher still, and he is the pen and ink general of engineers 
(deep in sapping and. mining, scarp, counterscarp, approaches, covered 
ways, and every art of assault, entry, or reconnoissance from without), 
who draws you, by his science, a plan of the beleaguered town in black 
strokes, that serve alike for street and river, field and garden, inn and 
temple, cot and palace, things public and private, holy and profane ; 
and who stands at last an inmate, but no citizen, in the heart’of the city 
whose walls his bombs have dismantled, and whose homes and sacred 
places his entry has made desolate. All these men begin from without ; 
the true critic commences from within. His first care is to apply the 
idiosyncratic rule of each to the perfurmance of each, and show where 
each is to himself untrue. He cannot damn Carlyle because he is not 
Addison or Pope. He dare not think that a volume is to be demolished 
by an article, and the “ Sartor” answered by a review ; but he may fear- 
lessly assay the thoughts of this great thinker, by tests which the 
thinker himself would acknowledge ; may show him, for instance, how 
often he mistakes a reductio ad absurdum for a demonstration—how often 
the sorites on which he relies is but the Greek analysis which should 
have proved the futility of his hypothesis, and how often in an eager 
overbelief in his own imagery, he declares of his facts what is only true 
of his metaphors, like some Egyptian priest, who should teach of the unseen 
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truths all that he could prove of the painted hieroglyph. “ Out of thine own 
mouth” must be the only formula of condemnation for the ordinary critic 
in these times. There is no presumption in this. So far and no farther 
may he dare. 

But there is a yet higher kind of critie, unhappily rare upon the earth, 
who, adding to the judicial faculties much of the poetic instinct, has 
been induced by directing circumstances to exercise it otherwise than in 
written poetry. ‘To him only belongs the high function of discerning of 
prophets. And this man—this angel in plain clothes—this wan agrtgog— 
who shall recognise the children of light by the freemasonry ot kin, is the 
literary want of ourtime. For those “dryasdust” men of precedent—those 
men who killed Keats, maddened Shelley, and damned Byron, are bad 
enough in the tamest, placidest, and most definite of times. But in these 
years of disorganisation, anarchy, and universal melée, when everything 
that can fight—young and old, rich and poor, good and bad, venerable 
and contemned—has girded, or is girding on its armour to the battle-field 
of the nations, who heeds commissions signed by overturned dynasties— 
“ articles of war,” to which bag-wigged regiments stepped, last century, 
the minuet of polite slaughter—or orders of the day, which fulmined to 
listening Europe the length of a jacket or the colour of a feather? Who 
cares for the gazette at Armageddon ? 

THE CRITIC OF THIS AGE MUST COME BAPTISING WITH WATER. 
“He who cometh after me!” must be his cry. By his soul he must 
declare upon whom “the Spirit descended”—no matter from what 
Nazareth “the good thing” comes. He must not disbelieve the 
seeing of his eyes, even though the denunciation of the Anointed 
should be against the priests of the temple and the stones of the 
holy place—though Caiaphas order him to judgment, and the Pilate 
of universal empire assign him his portion with the transgressors. 
Never was there a time when the functions of the great critic should 
be exercised with a more awful and prudent care. In the words of 
Divine lips, applied to an age which had many points of resemblance 
to our own, “ the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent 
taketh it by force.” Men’s hearts are failing them in doubt and fear, 
and for looking after these things, and men which are coming upon the 


earth. To be a herald of advent is the first great duty, the diagnosis of 


a seer the first great study of the critic in such times—to separate the 
gifted from the giftless—to know the men of Pisgah from the maniacs 
of Delphi—the gesture of the prophet from the grimace of the python ; 
and in the discharge of this mission, to him first is spoken the adjuration 
of the apostle, “ Be not forgetful to entertain strangers, for some have 
thereby entertained angels unawares.” 

In this age, therefore, the true critic’s duty is with men, rather than 
with their works—with their works only in so far as they are the 
miracles which attest the man. Let us now see our “ moderator” as 
theologian. The essential qualities of the religious student in all ages 
are not within our province here. We have to do with him as he re- 
lates to present wants; and perhaps the first qualification indispensable 
in him is this: that he be “a man of the age,” according to God, and 
not ‘a man of the age,” according to men—that he belong to the cycle 
rather than to the century—to the thousand years rather than to the 
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“day.” He will thus inhabit an era beginning with the apostles, and 
ending with the day and hour of which “knoweth no man.” It must 
be his to demonstrate the unity of that era. Having free transition 
therein, it will be his to remove that debris of ages which hides the be- 
ginning from the end. It must be his to accept at once the living pre- 
sent and the remote past, and point to those marks which, as in gulf- 
riven rocks, proclaim that they are in essence one. Hearing Emerson 
declare the universality of the human soul, he must argue thence the 
present adaptability of apostolic institutions ; and when Carlyle preaches 
that “ blessedness is better than happiness,” he must remind him who first 
cried, ‘¢ Seek ye first the kingdom of God.” Having an infinite faith in 
the word, he must have as steadfast a faith in the ‘works of God, and 
be frightened at nothing when he is once convinced that it is. Believing 
that “the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord as the waters 
cover the sea,” he will open his ears with religious awe to every sound, 
however harsh and distant, of the advancing deep. In the Communist 
he sees the blind savage forging, with blasphemy on his lips, the chains 
that are to bind his children’s children to God, and framing a machinery 
of giant centralisation for an “ Omniarch ” of whom he little dreams ; and 
in every blood-stained sans-culotte, who shouts “ Liberté, egalité, fra- 
ternité!” he sees a pioneer of that yet far-off, universal church, where, 
beneath “the law of liberty,” equality shall be consummated, under him 
who is no respecter of persons, and fraternity made perfect, among 
those children of One Father, whose first earthly duty will be to “love 
as brethren.” 

Believing, in a higher, holier sense, in that ‘‘ good time coming,” 
which the instincts of men, “like those blind motions of the spring, 
which show the year has turned” already, attest, it must be his to call 
science to the side of religion—display the law of progress, which has 
made the world of the Saurian the world of man—point to that next 
step in the sublime procession, which is to make the world of men the 
world of angels—demonstrate that the prediction is as the shadow of the 
history, and show the unity of word and work, “ the two-celled heart 
beating with one full stroke—life.” But he has a yet sterner, more 
awful, and more glorious task. “ A witness at the nuptials of truth and 
beauty,” it must be his to prepare religion for her marriage with philo- 
sophy ; it must be his to strip from her the garments of the world, and 
to array her “in fine linen, white and clean.” Determined, in matters 
of faith, to know nothing among us but “ Christ and him crucified,” he 
will set himself, body and soul, to verify the features of Christ. And 
he will commence his work with severe self-purgation—with much 
plucking out of noxious eyes, and hewing off of offending arms—vowed 
to cleanse the temple, though it be with his heart’s blood, and to show 
that there is a Christian heroism above the inflexibility of Manlius and 
the fortitude of Sczvola. 

When the theologian has done his part in preparing religion for 
philosophy, it will be the holiest duty of the philosopher to prepare 
philosophy for religion. That duty, alas! is still prospective. We have 
to do with the specific obligations of the man of our day. “ This do, 
and leave not the other undone,” is, in its broadest and highest extent, 
the maxim for the philosopher of this age. <A seeker of things, not words, 
D 
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he will often discover unity of fact in opposition of language, and will 
often see in apparent extremes only the counterparts of a divided truth. 
He will oftenest say—and say well—not in medio, but in ambobus tutissi- 
mus. Like the angel in the Apocalypse, he must hold a book open, but 
lift up his right hand to heaven. To him a present God must explain 
the universe. A theistic must take possession of every evidence and 
argument of a pantheistic philosophy. He will translate natural law, the 
custom of God; miracles will be to him neither impossible, nor incon- 
sistent, nor insignificant ; a verbal revelation to the mind of man will 
seem to him as natural and necessary as a principle of gravitation for 
his body ; cause and effect will be (who has proved them more?) the 
order of divine action; great and little things will be alike wonders ; 
and he will smile at the complacent sciolism of a day not yet gone by, 
which explains one mystery by discovering another, and thinks it less 
divine that the meeting of two transverse nebular streams in heaven 
should give the incipient rotation to their atoms, than if the hand of 
God had bowled the round planet spinning into space ! 

But though the true place of the philosopher is on the throne of hea- 
ven—and from that height alone he must endeavour to see the universe 
—he will remember, that neither he nor his human brethren can act at 
that height, and that the perspective of creation thence is far other than 
what it is, or ought to be, when viewed from the seat of the moralist in 
the centre of the heart of man. Hence the moralist is often wrong in 
the theory, and the philosopher in the practice of religion. The one 
makes a mortal of Omnipotence ; the other would be a god before his 
time. He alone who combines the theologian with the philosopher de- 
scends from his vision-height, the profoundest of optimists ; and while 
believing of the universe that it “is very good,” accepting, without let 
or limit, that ‘‘ whatever is, is right,” can yet remind Carlyle and Ger- 
many that they have often confounded the human and divine office— 
what is right in human duty with what is right in Divine dispensation ; 
and that a fair application of their morality would make a saint of that 
man who should import the cholera and inoculate the plague. 

The philosopher of this age must have neither master nor disciple. A 


faith in the goodness and the imperfection of our nature must teach him . 


that he cannot by possibility be right who whoily believes or disbelieves 
in any man. He must be a profound student of anaclatics. The great 
Expounder of the “truth in things false,” and, if we may so say, the 
falsehood in things true, he must wage sleepless warfare with the un- 
natural creations of the tongue—the bugbear Simulacra, which begin 
and end in language. (He who could lay them would redeem our age.) 
Above all, and comprehending all, the philosopher of the time must re- 
member that the young mind of the age, whether infidel or Christian, 
will accept only a philosophy in the best sense transcendental—not a phi- 
losophy which explains the beautiful by showing that man has always 
had “a sweet tooth,” but a philosophy which, neither idolising nor de- 
grading the beautiful and the true, shall set them in reverent love upon 
the steps of that throne, whereon sits somMETHING which we need a new 
faculty to comprehend. Such a philosophy, for instance, as shall explain 
our love of beauty and truth, our sense of the sublime, our feelings of 
wonder and worship towards the material or the spiritual, by no love of 
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sugar or “ fear of death,” but by showing that they are obedient to ex- 
citing causes, in the proportion of the resemblance of those causes to 
some one or other of the attributes of God, and by inferring that he has 
endowed us with this involuntary disposition towards the divine—an 
energic philosophy, radiating directly from the throne of eternal power 
—a natural philosophy, gravitating like nature, not only to the centre of 
the universe, but to the centre of creation. 

Thus briefly and imperfectly we have endeavoured to give the charac- 
teristics of the Isocrates of our time—the critic, theologian, and philo- 
sopher in one, which that man must aspire to be who comes forward in 
these days as the spiritual adviser of their ruling and rising spirits. 
Are these the characteristics, latent or patent, of the author of the two 
volumes before us? Let every reader, bearing those characteristics in 
mind, search and judge for himself. We confess that we have risen 
from the perusal of these books with very decided opinions. That Mr 
Gilfillan has already arrived at all the qualifications of that “ mode- 
ratorship,” to which, or to utter rejection, he must address himself, we 
are not prepared to say. That there are points in which he has not yet 
seen or reached all that the age requires of him, we unequivocally affirm ; 
but that he possesses such powers, properties, and aptitudes for this 
office, as have been combined by no other modern author, is a convic- 
tion from which, we think, the impartial reader cannot escape. That 
his first book bears the stamp of youth (a glorious blemish), and. that 
his second has here and there the marks of haste and preoccupation, his 
warmest admirers will readily admit. They are evidently—what the 
preface proclaims the second to be—the recreations of a mind employed 
in loftier labours—essays written in the intervals of authorship—the 
very holiday-work of genius. ‘ Have you read Gilfillan’s first Gal- 
lery ?” was asked in our hearing. “I never read poetry,” was the la- 
conic and sufficient reply. We have elsewhere said, the poet works to 
move himself ; the orator to move others. To an obedience to this law, in 
the first volume, and a temporary oblivion of it in the second, we may trace 
the excellencies and defects of both. The temperament of Gilfillan’s mind 
is poetic. In the first volume he gave it scope, and wrote for himself ; in 
the second his eyes are too often upon the audience. In the first, conse- 
quently, we put down the book, or the chapter, with a sharpened appetite ; 
in the second we are sometimes tempted to remind our author, that, on 
earth as in heaven, men are not “ heard for their much speaking.” Let 
him compare the noble tribute to his father, in which he wrote neither 
to public nor critic, but to his own overflowing soul, with the style of 
some other essays in the same volume, and he will understand us. Evi- 
dences of subordinate attention break on us, as might be expected, here 
and there, in the shape of what, in the work of so deep a thinker, we 
pass over as the half thinking of a careless moment, the shot of a bow 
half bent. To some such moments we set down much of the critique 
on George Dawson, and some of the remarks on Charles Dickens. ‘The 
lecturer on “ Things not seen,” and “ Popular Proverbs,” can hardly be 
accused of a want of reverence for “the mysterious,” or for “ the past.” 
In such a moment, too, he must have suffered the brilliant monoculism 
of that literary cyclops, Croly, to address, unrebuked, creation to the 
created—to make a sermon of the universe, and a preacher of his God. 
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The emanation of Divine mind niust be full of Divine attributes, as 
surely as the thought of man is coloured by his character; but to sup- 
pose that we can yet compass the purpose of the emanation, is to sup- 
pose that the worm which feeds upon the brain can conceive the glorious 
visions which have informed it. In such a moment, also, (we think) our 
author has allowed himself to require too apparent a purpose in the works 
of human genius. Whatever purpose may be in a poet’s life will be in 
his works ; but any more obvious purpose in them than the cast of his 
mind and the selection of his subject involve—any straining at “a mo- 
ral,” beyond what the natural treatment of that subject exhibits, is a 
special pleading of which the true poet will not be guilty. The best 
poetry is oftenest no more than exudation—whether, as in Byron, the 
bloody sweat, or in Tennyson the fragrant breath and tears of myrrh, 
or in Coleridge the luminous efflorescence of the electric light within. 

But all these things are blemishes which our author can shake off 
like the dew; passing clouds in a landscape, wherein, like Claude’s, the 
very shadows are soaked in light. In estimating the natural place of a 
strong mind, we must look, not so much to the temporary position in its 
orbit, as to the centre, from which the circle of its beliefs and sympa- 
thies is described. The radii of two orbits may be equal, and the arcs 
for a time may be coincident, and yet the centre in the one case be be- 
fore, and in the other behind the age. 

We look, therefore, on the shortcomings of a mind like Gilfillan’s 
with no fear of the future. To such a mind all things are possible. 
For such a mind we feel convinced there is no place of rest. For such 
a mind it is not a matter of choice or ambition, but of inevitable neces- 
sity, to ascend in due course that chair of which we have already spoken 
—to become the ‘common measure ” of rising genius—the central truth 
in the intellect of our time. 


VOICES OF NATURE. 


The moonlight winds play’d through the leafy trees, 
Making sweet music o’er the sleeping flowers: 

The old stars told the hours, 

And, like the swell of mournful symphonies, 

The ocean surges, wafted by the breeze, 
Echoed among the bowers. 

I caught the solemn music—bent the knee, 

Joining the glorious hymn of Love and Liberty ! 


Across the far-blue “ Morgen Land” the storm 
Hung its dark mantle, and the gathering clouds 
Came down like sable shrouds 
Over the distant mountains. Heavy, warm, 
With a sepulchral breath, the dead air hung 
As waiting to be stirr’d. The lightning flash’d 
Rapid and far, rains dash’d, 
Swelling the mountain torrents. Each a tongue 
Proclaim’d in loudest accents, “ We are free”— 
In thrilling concert sung, 
The same all glorious song of Love and Liberty ! 
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The wild night winds howl’d down the mountain passes ; 
The crescent moon steer’d like a fairy bark, 
?Mid reefs of vapour dark, 
And silver’d with her beams the waving grasses, 
Or lighted up the pine-tree’s sombre masses, 
On the far hills, The sea-bird caught the gleam 
On her white wing—the beam 
Reveal’d the mountain torrent’s sparkling spray, 
Its fountain free: 
Field, river, ocean, tree, 
Join’d the all glorious lay— 
Chaunted the same glad hymn of Love and Liberty! 


The round sun climb’d the zenith, shining down 
Into the bosom of the fragrant rose. 
A deep and sweet repose 
Hung over the thick wood, and not a frown 
Darken’d the placid lake: the river play’d 
With the bright yellow lotus-flowers, and made 
A thousand rainbows as its waters rose 
In crested foam. Each beautiful and free, 
In noon-day jubilee, 
Chaunted the joyous hymn of Love and Liberty! 


The hurricane with fierce and rapid motion, 
Cross’d the blue deeps from which the planets gleam’d, 

Aurora-splendours stream’d 

With roseate hues, down on the floating ocean 

Of rain and storm cloud, that in wild commotion 

Roll’d on from pole to pole. The stormy north 
Its golden bands sent forth, 

Flick’ring athwart the zenith with a light, 
So spiritually bright, 
Making the vault of night 

One gorgeous mantle, gemm’d and clasp’d with gold ; 
And, ever as of old, 

When sang the morning stars, they whisper’d me— 
“ Joyous we are and free,” 

Still chaunting that old song of Love and Liberty ! K. B. 


REMINISCENCES OF ROME AND ROMANISM, 
DURING THE DAYS OF THE LAST REPUBLIC. 


The lonely, ageworn, and majestic in decay appearance of Rome, as 
you approach it from the south, makes an impression on the imagina- 
tion, which no subsequent experiences of travel can efface, or even 
sensibly modify. The traveller seems as if he gathered in, in one view, 
the whole mysterious history of this wonderful city ; and it appears as 
if nothing remained even for the city itself to explain, when he will 
have entered it, which is not suggested in some dim way to the feeling, 
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as he moves, pondering, towards the gates, through the dismal Campagna. 
It is impossible to rise above the tide of ideas which rush in from every 
point of the prospect: due, not to any crowd of details in it, but to the 
suggestive immensity of the conceptions with which the Eternal City is 
invested. The world’s history is involved in its own. Nor, partly 
owing to fact, and partly to fancy, does he see anything absurd, or in 
the least inexplicable, in associating the tale of humanity with the relics 
lying out before him. 

I say relics: for, even when you enter the papal city, everything is 
coloured by antiquity ; but still more is the term true, as you look upon 
Rome from a distance, across the solitudes of the Campagna. It was 
about eleven o’clock one hot day in April of 1849 that, leaving Albano, 
I began to descend by the Appian Way into the Roman plains. | 
had walked but a few steps when the Campagna came in view; and, 
almost instantly after, a grey collection of stones, “ke the ashes of an 
extinct fire, rose out of the bosom of the wide desolate region. The 
road ran down into the waste, twisting away into the heart of it towards 
Rome, till it seemed to narrow into a footpath, and at last to lose itself 
altogether, before it reached the city, some ten or twelve miles off. 
Shapeless ruias, with a few stripes of arches, sprinkled the bare pros- 
pect. Looking inquisitively towards Rome, I sought to descry the 
dome of St Peter’s. A hazy atmosphere, and a confused pile of cloud 
that skirted the horizon, hanging over the city, hid it from the sight ; 
but, looking up again for relief, lo! against the lurid sky stood out 
the cupola of the pontiffs! By this time the city was gathering into 
shape and order around the august object. I seemed able to rest with 
certainty on the Capitol and the Palatine. A few hours brought me to 
the gate of San Giovanni. I entered. 

Nobody could have done so at that moment, whether Papist or Pro- 
testant, without a conflict in his mind between the new and the old: 
between Rome under the Triumviri and the Constituent Assembly of 
this period, and Rome with a pope in exile, the craft of centuries seem- 
ing to totter, and the characteristic associations of the city itself disap- 
pearing before the modern ideas of a young and vigorous republic. 
Everything met with along the road, coming from Naples to Rome, 
indicated a change, even an overthrow. Not only were the border 
towers fortified, and straggling troopers found everywhere, scrutinising 
every symptom of the expected approach of the enemy ; but groups of 
quiet villagers, in the squares and high streets of their little towns, were 
to be seen eagerly attempting to discuss the new problems which the 
republic had given them to try their wits upon and solve; and, what 
was yet more significant, the walls of every garrison and public building 
were scrawled over with rude oaths and execrations, betokening, by 
their brevity and clenching power, how, for the moment at least, the 
general sentiment was one of immitigable hate towards the Papacy and 
the rule of the sacred coliege. 

The indications of this feeling were distributed over everything that 
came in one’s way, on crossing the frontier between the Neapolitan and 
Roman States. But the fact, in the form rather of contempt, or, to be 
yet more exact, expressive of the very general and profound breaking- 
up of superstitious reverence for the Pope and Cardinals (not, as will 
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be afterwards explained, of Romanism, properly so called), met me in 
a half affecting, half ludicrous way, beyond the states of the church, 
even at the portals of Gaéta, where the Pope was then harbouring. I 
had reached on Saturday the Mola di Gaéta, a small town built on the 
high road between Naples and Rome, and forming, if one may so say, a 
lodge to the fortified city of Gaéta, which rises on a bold promontory, 
a pleasant morning’s walk distant, and runs down to the edge of the 
blue waters, that flow into its sparkling bay, lined by orchards, then 
in the golden bloom of these luxuriant parts. The sanctity of the 
next day, and a desire to see the Pope, disposed me to pass the forenoon 
at Gaéta, and pick up what religious impressions the symbols and cere- 
monies of Romanism could afford to a child of the rival church ; especially 
as I learned that the Pope himself was to preside in the cathedral ser- 
vices, attended by his state of Cardinals and other titled functionaries. 
Arriving at the military outworks, and presenting my passport before 
the southern gate, I was hastening to move on, when I was stopped. 
“ This passport is for Roe, signore.” “ True,” I replied, “ and I am on my 
way thither.” ‘“ How!” retorted the soldier, ‘‘ your road is by the Mola. 
You cannot enter.” I remonstrated. My passport was handed to the 
chief officer of the guard. “ Why, signore, ’tis impossible. Your pass- 
port is for Rome ; and here, you enter Gaéta.” I explained my position, 
—a stranger from England; eager, most eager to see the Pope, the 
spiritual father of so large a portion of Christendom. ‘ What will you 
see about him ?” was the answer, in a whisper ; “ his holiness is like other 
men ;” and here he grinned in my face, as much as to say, the day is 
over for all that humbug. As I slowly traversed the Campagna, catch- 
ing, in glimpses, 
“ The city, that, by tempe.ance, fortitude, 

And love of glory, tower’d above the clouds, 

Then fell—but, falling, kept the highest seat, 

And in her loneliness, her pomp of wo,”— 


every revolutionary incident of the past few days, and, above all, a poor 
mewed Pope whom the meanest of his children could despise, rolled in 
upon the memory ; recalling, across the multitudinous thoughts of the 
moment, the chant of the shepherds of the plains, now dirge, or song 
of jubilee, according to the whim of the feeling,— 


“ Roma! Roma! Roma! 
Roma non é piu come era prima !”’ 


for Rome, whether you greeted or bewailed her case, was, truly, no 
longer what she once was. 

It was not, however, till the pilgrim had entered the city of the Pon- 
tiffs, and visited her Vatican and churches, as well as taken in that 
awful impression of her pewer, derived from the bewildering skill with 
which every trophy of he . svecesses, even the successes over her early 
self, has been converted into bolts and rivets of ecclesiastical despotism, 
that he could realise both how little and how much had been done by 
the modern Romans, to shake themselves free of the temporal Popedom. 
The conviction was irresistible, that, what ages of the best brains and 
hands of Christendom had been sacrificed to raise, the energy of a few 
feverish days or years could scarcely hope to do more than shake. 
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Viewing the spiritual and temporal reign of the Pope as one pattern in 
two colours, woven by one power into one and the same piece, it seemed 
impossible, without rending the fabric into threads, to disintricate the 
political from the priestly authority. The arch rose on two piers, with 
the Pope for keystone. Nor could you see how one should be struck to 
the ground, without the other, keystone and all, tumbling in like man- 
ner. In the meantime, however, and without reasoning, the masses of 
fixed thought, growing out of the whole history of Rome, even, one 
should say, from the birth of her fabled Romulus, which rose ever above 
the tumult of the streets, in the shape of Pantheons, Coliseums, ho- 
norary columns, triumphal arches, obelisks, and especially cathedrals 
and other imposing ecclesiastical structures, seemed much like the 
granitic cliff amid the waves which leap and froth at its base ; or the 
great ocean itself, which tides may agitate, but cannot finally, nor ex- 
cept through long centuries, remove even appreciably out of its ancient 
basin. Still, this was but the suggestion of sense, having equally its 
source and object in the senses. When the Spirit of God descends into 
man, and animates him with faith, mountains vanish before him. 
Nor, if the tenement be not renewed by the indwelling of the Divine 
Spirit, can mere bulk do aught but precipitate the fall. It was clear 
that, insignificant as seemed the rage of the multitude, when measured 
against the idea of papal generations, the existing life of Rome was on 
the moving side. The past, however great its accumulations, is in this 
respect inferior to the present times: that, if it finds no place in the 
heart of the times themselves, it cannot forcibly take one. Its active 
energy is over; and some facts in the state of Rome at this period, 
showed how critical was the moment, if not for Romanism, yet for the 
Roman Papacy. 

One of these was, the clearness and constancy with which the end of 
the temporal Popedom was declared to be the sole object of the republic; 
leaving the spiritual power unattacked, and thereby preserving the 
religious sympathies of the people whole and undivided during the 
struggle. The Pope was not so much an object of antipathy as the 
Cardinals ; whose notorious civil delinquencies were a mark for every 
revolutionist to hit at. ‘The consequence was, that, without dreaming 
of what the movement might come to, the superstitious attachment 
of the faithful to the Pope’s person, so much as still existed of it, 
or seemed to themselves to exist, received no obvious shock; the 
sanctities of their belief, yet untroubled, remained in the dim recesses 
of the imagination, where they have in all ages sought a refuge; and, 
from the incommensurable difference, in vulgar fancy, between the 
Pope and his officers, they could rain a perfect tempest of arrows at the 
latter, without ever for a moment fearing that one should by any acci- 
dent fix in the person of the former. The aim of the people was there- 
fore definite, and, from the rise to the fall of the republic, undistracted 
by counter-tendencies or rival passions. Religion even was invoked in 
behalf of the republic. ‘The churches resounded with prayers for its 
prosperity. The walls of the city were whitened with placards appeal- 
ing to the most sacred emotions of the Catholic community. The 
office and functions of the faith were contrasted with the damning acts 
of its servants ; and the very words of spiritual consolation made to rise 
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in condemnation of the men, whose lives were so exquisite a satire on 
everything which they suggested. 

Another thing which popularised the revolutionary movement, and 
indeed endeared it to all classes, was the fact that the spirit of order 
which characterised every proceeding of the new government was more 
especially directed to the safety of all the great works of art deposited 
in the city. The public collections were as jealously guarded as ever ; 
and every facility for visiting them and carrying forward one’s studies, 
if studies one had, was afforded to the residents, up to the latest possible 
moment before the bombardment. ‘The halls of the Vatican, filled first 
with a small detachment of soldiery, stationed so as to overlook every 
chamber and recess in which its precious treasures were contained, flew 
open to crowds of strangers and to the general population, on fixed days, 
as usual, If this reverential care for art and its diffusion were a stroke 
of policy in the new government, nothing which it could have done was 
so likely to conciliate the minds of the common people. ‘The fact, how- 
ever, had nothing political in it. It grew quite naturally out of the 
form of the revolutionary sentiment, which aimed only at the division of 
the civil and ecclesiastical powers, not at the overthrow of Romanism, 
nor even, as it seems to us, at its direct reform. 

At this period, Rome was, as usual, pretty well stocked with English, 
of all ranks and idiosyncrasies, who seem to have a wonderful knack of 
poking their noses into all corners of the world, and of discussing poli- 
tics & l’Anglaise, when their neighbours are desperately bent on acting 
them well out. The Café Gréco was the resort of all us English, 
northern and southern, whither every piece of interesting news was 
immediately brought, and which was, as it is, the chief rendezvous at 
Rome for strangers from our quarter of the globe. The thing which 
most puzzled the politicians of the Café, in the conduct of the Romans, 
menaced, as they were, by the French, who, already landed at Civita 
Vecchia, had offered their mediation with authority, was the simple, 
child-like glee of the population ; who, with threats of unknown horrors 
hanging over them, and a day only intervening between the threats and 
their possible execution, were enjoying themselves on the Corso as ever, 
looking perfectly at ease, as if rather in want of stimulus, than having 
too much of it; in short, doing as every Roman signor and signora 
know so well how to do, namely, postponing to the last instant the ces- 
sation of their amusements. Judging, therefore, from ourselves, we 
were all liable to be taken aback, if we found the Romans at last 
prove in earnest ; accordingly, the general opinion was, that there would 
be no fighting, nor even feint of opposition ; that, when the veritable 
French should present themselves before the gates, the gates should 
be courteously opened. ‘The most of us felt a dastardly comfort in the 
conclusion ; but I, at least, was doomed to have my consolation disturbed, 
before the events of the evening threw light upon the Roman character 
and proceedings. 

I had wandered into St Peter’s, and was leisurely eyeing the famous 
lions of Canova, in his monumental group of Rezzonica, when two 
yung officers approached, and, with the child-like simplicity of Roman 
manners (a descriptive epithet possibly inconsistent with our popular 
notions of the Roman character), blandly made some commonplace 
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introductory remark, and pointed to the figures before ns. The excite- 
ment of the times could not destroy their appreciation of art; but, 
naturally enough we passed from the fixed marbles to the fluent events 
of Rome at that moment. ‘The morning politics of the Café were run- 
ning through my thoughts, and, with an impertinent freedom, anxious 
to sound their value, I said: “ You will not fight, I suppose, if the 
French push you to it?” “ Fight!” both replied, paling with rage as they 
spoke, “ay—and to the last drop!” ‘The gesture with which the 
words were accompanied was positively frightful. Their features be- 
came suddenly distorted, and they flung their clenched fists up, appeal- 
ing with an oath to Heaven. ‘The sentiment of these men animated 
every Roman bosom, I believe, that day. The very gaiety of the Ro- 
man looks measured the depth of revenge which secretly consumed them. 
Even the dames were preparing for the slaughter, should it come to 
the worst, being armed beneath their dresses ; while the Roman women 
generally, headed by the nobility, were all occupying themselves, when 
within doors, in making up ball-cartridges and bandages for the ex- 
pected wounded. 

A few hours had scarcely passed, when a sudden change in the aspect 
of the city left no longer any doubt as to the spirit of the Romans. 
‘The streets were swept for a brief interval of all loungers ; and suddenly, 
as by simultaneous movement, the whole population seemed to pour 
itself out again upon them, dressed in national-guard fashion moving 
about everywhere, with quick step, full of one great purpose, whatever 
that might be. The causeways and pavement began to be torn up into 
barricades, at which everybody worked, for love or money. You heard 
the clang of hammers in every quarter of the city, as bolts and bars of 
ponderous strength rose across the street-doors and gateways. The roll 
of the drum mixed its piercing notes with other sounds, while some re- 
cruiting detachment struck into your path for a momert, and then, as 
another quick peal was muttering in this, died gradually away in that 
direction. Foreigners were besieging their respective consuls in anxious 
groups: for, despite all the severity of the Republic in guarding pro- 
perty from licentious hands, the rise of certain low predatory bands in 
the city was apprehended, so soon as the French should have gained 
entrance, and the confusion of the barricades have commenced. 

Few went easily to bed that night, if they went at all, with a glare 
of light breaking in upon them from their own window-sills and the 
opposite sides of the streets (for the entire city, in the expectation of the 
French, was illuminated), and with the deep, monotonous tuck of the 
drum, rising from below at all hours, inspiring them, for the first time, 
with the feeling and the horror of military butcheries. Garibaldi and 
his legions were in the neighbourhood. A thousand Lombards had 
come to assist the Romans. The National Assembly was sitting night 
and day. Provisions had been stored within the walls. Nobody could 
now doubt the Roman resolution; and you closed your eyes, if at all, 
expecting to be roused by the struggle at the barricades, or by some 
villanous fellow, with his knife at your throat, demanding your gold. 
The panic, as on all such occasions, was indeed ridiculously great; but 
the chances of war, and especially of street warfare, and still more, for 
Englishmen, of Roman street warfare, easily assume, to an active fancy, 
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all hideous forms possible in the circumstances. The greater number 
of our countrymen had resorted to the apartments of Signor Sezni, on 
the Piazza di Spagna, with the English flag and a body-guard to defend 
them; but the wiser and the poorer sort, for different reusons, it may 
be supposed, though equally good ones, preferred keeping separate 
quarters: the poorer, from motives not needing mention; and the wiser, 
because it was believed that, in the event of an attack, the body-guard 
would fly, and the rabble, like a swarm of bees, be attracted by the 
golden sweets imagined to be always about the persons of the English. 

Monte Pincio, especially, and every accessible eminence, were next 
day resorted to by those having more curiosity than interest in the pro- 
ceedings; and beyond, with a spy-glass, you could see where the French 
must be, though invisible; while every ascending cloud of smoke was 
watched as, throughout the day, report followed report from the guns 
on both sides, and the wounded, not indeed in great numbers, were 
brought within the gates. ‘The Princess Trivalzio di Belgioioso, at the 
head of a committee of ladies, ministered to the necessities of those fall- 
ing in their country’s defence. Everything, indeed, likely to inspire 
confidence in the republic—order, preparations for the wounded, bulle- 
tins of progress full of patriotic enthusiasm, addresses from the different 
departments of government, concentrating the energies of the people 
and animating them to heroic efforts by pictures drawn from the glorious 
pages in Rome’s past history—everything which could knit the people 
to the Triumvirate and Assembly, and fuse different passions into one 
channel, was resorted to with a skill and vigilance astonishing in their 
degree, and carrying, as it seemed, the promise of eventual success, pro- 
blematical though it was in the circumstances. The general population, 
uccompanying bodies of the national guard appointed to give the odour 
of law and regularity to the proceedings, were trooping on the piazzas, 
and enjoying the edifying spectacle of burning chariots, once the toys 
of the cardinals, now ascending—-scarlet paint, gilding, and all—in flames 
and smoke. The sentiment of our own brave Knox, when he pulled 
down the images of the churches nursing Papistry, lest the crows might 
return and rebuild their nests in an evil hour, seemed to be animating 
the Romars at this time. Everything was done, however, with singular 
calmness; not in a spirit of revolutionary frenzy, but simply as a matter 
of necessity; while the noble black steeds, which had once graced those 
carriages, were now clattering through the streets with bearers of de- 
spatches, or serving in the Roman cavalry and artillery. At San 
Angelo, Avezzani, minister of war, in a speech full of pith and ardour, 
harangued the national troops, who responded with boundless enthu- 
siasm. 

Of all the secondary causes of unanimity, however, no one, I am per- 
suaded, acted so strongly on the imaginations of the poor Romans, as 
the wretched treachery of the French government. Rome, single-handed 
and forlorn, might well pine at the base intrigue that, despite recent 
proclamations of fraternity, recent braggadocia speeches, could so coolly 
betray the republic. ‘‘ For it was not an enemy that reproached me; 
then I could have borne it: neither was it he that hated me that did 
magnify himself against me; then I would have hid myself from him: 

but it was thou, a man mine equal, my guide, and mine acquaintance.” 
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Everything else was natural: the Neapolitan, the Spanish, and Austrian 
opposition. ‘The Pope and Cardinals were avowed enemies, and their 
attitude at this moment was neither better nor worse than was to be ex 
pected. But France—-that was another thing. One can scarcely con- 
ceive of so concentrated a passion in an individual, as that which con- 
vulsed the heart of a whole people on this occasion. It seemed as if, 
for a time, all other grounds of hate and opposition were buried, or 
rather included in this one—as if there was but one enemy, and all other 
foes were, by comparison, friends. As may be imagined, the best feel- 
ings of human nature, if our better feelings may ever animate a senti- 
ment of wrath and a passion for revenge, rose up in bitter enmity against 
the French invasion. ‘The French proceedings were like the acts 
of madmen, who, it is well known, have a tendency, when under a fit 
of mania, to attack those to whom, in their reasonable moments, they 
had witnessed the marks of strongest attachment. What embittered the 
sentiment, was the fact that, ever since the flight of the Pope, the Marseil- 
laise hymn had been the popular song, and ‘Viva la Republica Francese” 
the popular toast and watchword. As if to represent to themselves the 
full extent of the French meanness and profligacy, the hymn was con- 
tinued to be played every day at the war-office, at the change of guards; 
nor could the Romans devise any more inspiring war-cry when they 
advanced to meet the French troops, than the Viva la Republica, 
which brought the present and the past attitude of France so vividly 
before them. 

The interval between the repulsion of Oudinot and his return to the 
attack, was improved by strangers for quitting a city which was no 
longer propitious for the idler, the invalid, or the artist. I left at night- 
fall by the Porta Angelica, with my face towards Florence, doubtful 
whether safety lay in or out of the city; for, within, was anxious tur- 
moil, and without, if reports were true, the traveller, at this moment, 
was exposed to the attacks of brigands prowling in the neighbourhood, 
waiting for the defenceless wayfarer as he forsook a place no longer 
able to protect him. 

In another paper, the aspects of Romanism at this epoch, more espe- 
cially, will be indicated. 


EMERSON’S “REPRESENTATIVE MEN.” 


Mr Emersovy, in this singular book, has followed uniformly the plan of 
splitting up his heroes, somewhat in the fashion he himself describes— 
“The microscope observes a monad, or wheel-iasect, among the infu- 
sories circulating in water. Presently a dot appears on the animal, 
which enlarges to a slit, and it beeomes two perfect animals.” He slits 
up his animal into even slices of praise and blame, putting the praise 
first, the blame last, and then leaves it without ever attempting to con- 
nect the two into a whole again. This plan we mean to follow in the 
review of his own work, with two differences—first, we mean to put the 
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blame first and the praise last ; and secondly, to try, at least, to get the 
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two to coalesce ere we be done. 

Were a book without blemish to appear some sunshiny morning, what 
a commotion were the consequence—a commotion, not of applause 
verily, but of envy and rage. ‘ How dared you write such a work,” 
might be seen written on the faces of nine-tenths of the professional 
critics in the empire. In the corner of every newspaper and review 
office would be seen this and the other snarler, scribbling at his shell of 
ostracism against the hapless author. And to the work itself what 
millions of magnifying, diminishing, distorting glasses would be applied, 
if so be that somewhere a speck, or its shadow, or its shadow’s-shade, 
could be detecied. And the author himself would feel that to have no 
fault was the fault of faults, and that the most damning of phrases might 
be “angelic” and “divine,” when they had become not approximately 
but absolutely true. 

We may infer from this, with too much truth, what a heartless busi- 
ness reading at last frequently becomes, and how the critic differs from 
the boy. He regards every book as his friend, #e., if he be a boy of en- 
thusiasm and mind, he takes it up with eagerness, he glares into its face 
for beauties, and, if disappointed, his grief is greater than his indignation: 
whereas, the thorough-bred critic holds every new work, unless written by 
an author of established name, at arm’s length—receives it as he does 
the visit of a foe—plunges into its midst, not for pearls, but for plati- 
tudes, or plagiarisms, or faults of taste—and if compelled to admire, does 
it with a reluctance which renders his praise forced and ungracious. 
Sad the change which in a few years so often reduces books from friends 
and play-fellows into duns to be repelled from the door, or enemies to 
be insulted within it. If it be said, but this is the mere result of the 
multiplication of books, many of them bad, and of the necessary disen- 
chantment of years—we answer by asking, if the multiplication of 
moneys become ever so wearisome and hateful—if good books be not fre- 
quently thus treated—and if the mind which can be disenchanted of all 
generous enthusiasm be that of a genuine critic, who, in accordance 
with Coleridge’s definition of genius, should carry forward the freshness 
and geniality of youth into the powers of manhood, like those trees in 
Arcadia, where blossoms and full-grown fruit are found together. No, 
the secret of much of our chilling and censorious criticism lies in a 
word—the critics are blockheads, if blockheadism consists in the want 
of insight, added to the want of heart, and often supplemented, besides, 
by the presence of base party, or baser personal piques. 

Holding such views of criticism, and aspiring, with sufficient self- 
distrust as to the fulfilment of our attempt to exemplify a more excel- 
lent way, we must, nevertheless, speak somewhat freely of Emerson’s 
faults—placing them first, advisedly, that we may have the disagreeable 
part of our task first done. Our charges are not “few,” and perhaps 
they may not be “well-ordered ;” but they are sincere, and certainly 
express the disappointed feeling of more than one admirer of Emer- 
son’s—disappointed because in each successive production his cometary 

splendour seems approaching nearer its aphelion, and, worse still, is mis- 
taking “the ground-burning frore” for the neighbourhood of the sun— 
excessive cold for heat intolerable. 
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We need not dwell as a preliminary upon the abrupt, enigmatical, 
often confused, always curt, and sometimes affected mode of utterance 
and style our author chooses to adopt. This is comparatively of little 
moment. If an author prefers to write truth in acrostics or Alexandrines, 
let him do so, provided the choice of the mode or measure be mani- 
festly the work of whim and not of mere vanity. And we, for our parts, 
do not quarrel with Mr Emerson that his use of the first personal pro- 
noun sometimes tempts us to think of Argus and his thousand eyes— 
that the use of the other pronouns he often magnanimously disdains and 
tramples on—that in search of gramarye he frequently contemns gram- 
mar—that he delivers himself occasionally in such periods as the fol- 
lowing: ‘ You cannot institute without peril of charlatan”—and that 
his sentences sometimes, like those of Cromwell, break down, less from 
weight of matter than from the ambition of depth. But, besides, more 
elaborately or contemptuously abrupt periods, formed more carefully to 
assume a rugged aspect—thoughts of years made more closely to re- 
semble the intuitions of yesterday—the air of a recent deliverance from 
the aboriginal mind more successfully given to long, old, involved, and 


painful cogitations—we have seldom noticed than in these and other of 


Emerson's essays. And yet we are far from wishing to urge this as a 
charge against him of a grave and grievous kind. He has been led into 
it by the assumption of a perilous style of writing, the oracular—peril- 
ous alike in its thunder, and in its still small voice. He that tries at one 
time to see and speak from the clouds, must ever and anon be content 
to peep and mutter from the dust. 

We pass to other matters of quarrel with this great transatlantic 


author, of more pith and moment. We blame, first, his selection of 


“ Representative Men,” and the principle on which he has selected them. 
That appears to us extremely arbitrary. Does Mr Emerson mean to 
intimate that the six men he has selected are the six foremost men of 
all this world. Might he not have given us Paul instead of Plato, 
Jacob Behmen instead of Swedenborg, Cromwell instead of Napoleon, 
and so forth? And is it not strange that, with the exception of Sweden- 
borg, not one of the number has any great moral pretensions—nay, that 
three of them, Montaigne, N apoleon, and Goethe, were little else than 
sublime scamps. It cannot be, in short, according either to a strictly 
intellectual or purely moral criterion that he has chosen and arranged 
them. The term “representative,” indeed, leads us to think that their 
names “count for nations” of kindred spirits ; but are there no other 
names equally vast and populous, nay, infinitely more influential? What 
power, for example, has Montaigne ever exerted, compared to Voltaire ? 
Emerson, we imagine, has peppered his page with those names from a 
daring spirit of paradox rather than a wise and just choice. Alas for 
the world if the six—Plato, Swedenborg, Montaigne, Shakspere, Napo- 
leon, and Goethe—are its six highest, holiest, or most influential men ! 

But we object to the omissions, more than to the insertions, of the 
list. Where is Milton, the most finished of men as well as most mag- 
nificent of poets? Where is Newton, the most modest and receptive of 
all sages, as meek a child of physical law, as Moses was at Jehovah’s 
feet on Horeb, of moral? Where Bacon, broad-browed parent of method, 
with a head like the first rude charts of the world, with eyes like bay- 
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windows looking out into the varied expanse of nature, science, and life ? 
Where Coleridge, the bust of the Bacon of transcendentalism, 


“ Who all things seem’d to understand, 
Of old or new, at sea or land ?” 


Where the winged psalmists of Israel, who told the fortunes of empires, 


* Whose spirits stumbled on the corner-stones 
Of realms disjointed, and of broken thrones,” 


and whose ragged “ screams,” of all human voices, have risen highest 
toward heaven, nay, have mingled with its melodies? And where, above 
all the Divine Man, whose day Plato as well as Abraham saw afar off, and 
was glad; who lived what Plato taught ; who, ere thirty-three years of 
age, had taught a perfect morality, led a perfect life, and died a death of 
substitution so vast, as to stop the pulses of nature till it had passed away. 

What, O gifted child and poet of the bush, what thinkest thou of 
Christ ? 

But we have to speak not merely of omission but of disparagement. 
Mr Emerson has enumerated various ‘ uses of great men,” but forgot to 
state one, which, however, he is perpetually practising, the use, namely, 
of burning others at their blaze! Thus merrily, for example, does he 
dispose of eight at Plato’s altar :—‘ Each brisk young man, who says in 
succession fine things to each reluctant generation—Beethius, Rabelais (/), 
Erasmus, Bruno, Locke, Rousseau (/), Alfieri (!), Coleridge (!)—is some 
reader of Plato translating into the vernacular wittily his good things.” 
Compared to his words the prophets of Israel only “scream.” Calvin- 
ism and Christianity are in Plato. (Yes; but it is just as “ Milton’s 
Paradise Lost” is in the alphabet.) With what contempt in “ Sweden- 
borg” he treats the insignia and vestments of ancient spiritual and divine 
power! “ What have I to do with jasper and sardonyx, arks and pass- 
overs, lepers and emerods, chariots of fire, dragons crowned and un- 
crowned, behemoth and unicorn ? Good for Orientals, they are nothing 
to me.” Christianity, as usual, he regards with a civil sneer. “ The 
gods of fable are the shining moments of great men ; our colossal theo- 
logies of Judaism, Christism, Buddhism, Mahometism, are the necessary 
and structural action of the human mind.” 

We are not careful to reply at length in such matters. We leave the 
question of the “briskness” of such small beer as “ Gargantua,” 
“ Emilius,” and the “ Rime of the Ancient Marinere,” to those who have 
tasted it, and found it demoniac fire, “ bottled lightning.” Few men have 
“screamed” as Isaiah did when he saw across the gulf of hundreds of 
years the name of “ Cyrus” shining on the conqueror’s banner, or as 
Ezekiel when he saw the glory of the Lord God of Israel colouring the 
eyed-wheels, or as Daniel when he felt the touch on his shoulder of 
Gabriel’s clayless hand about the time of the evening sacrifice. Such 
“screams ” have awed and melted millions, have raised the dead, have 
shivered kingdoms, and are sounding on their wild unconquerable way, 
to meet with those more awful voices from within the veil, which, uttered 
once more, are to shake not earth only, but also heaven—while the 
evening talk of the groves of the academy for one philosopher has created 
a hundred sophisters—for one it has benefited has bewildered hundreds, 
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teaching them to lisp of the Infinite by new methods, and to bubble of 
the Eternal in terms more elaborately and artistically feeble. We ac- 
cept joyfully the word “scream” as descriptive of the bards of the 
Bible. Their voice ts the scream of those who see a sight we cannot 
see, who hear a voice we cannot hear, and who, caught up to Paradise, 
hear things unutterable, which it is not possible for the “ tongue of man 
to utter.” It is the scream of vision, of power, of earnestness, of the 
eagle ploughing the blue depths, and sending down a scream of triumph 
to tell tidings of her supreme dominion to those who cannot and dare 
not follow her. 

The undue or exclusive use of Jewish types and terminology we do 
not detend. But is there no reverence due to even the cast off cloak of a 
dead hero, to the goat-skin mantle dropped from an ascended Elijah? The 
Jewish system is dead; but its scenery is still dear and sacred to every 
lover of that divine truth which has escaped from it into other vehicles 
and forms. Who, even while leaving the precincts of the mount that 
might be touched ‘and turning to the little hill Calvary, but must linger 
in admiration of the grandeurs of that peculiar economy ; what with the 
thunders amid which it was cradled—the meteors of eternity which, as 
a cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night, guided and guarded it—the 
supernatural circle of miracles which hedged it in—the mysteries of its 
tabernacle—the unearthly brightness of that shekinah which filled its 
holy of holies—the oracular lustre shining around its priests—the pomp, 
the solemnity, and the terrible minuteness of its sacrifices—the wailing 
cadences, the brisker measures, blended with the awful bursts of its 
minstrelsy—the temple. shining like a palace in the New Jerusalem, 
with its marble and its gold, its molten sea and bulls of brass, its pinnacles 
turned like the fingers “of suppliant hands to heaven, its “ carved angels 
ever eager-eyed ;” its mercy seat, so inviolable, so overshadowed, so dark- 
ened, amid all its golden glories, by a penumbra of divine anger ; the at- 
mosphere of holiness suffused, like strange sunshine, over every bell and 
breastplate, candlestick, and cherub; the typical character which fille: 
even the solitudes of the place with meaning and shook them with silent 
eloquence—the feeling of expectancy and the air of prophecy which 
reigned over the whole—surely all this did from the beginning, and 
ought still to cast a more than mortal interest and poetry around a sys- 
tem of ceremonies so unique and profound. And yet Emerson would 
cubstitute “sassafras and luchory” for “ palm trees and shittim wood, 
and prefer the tame “thrush and robin” to the “ pelican” plaining in 
the wilderness where had passed the march of the Almighty, and to the 
stork making her nest in one of the “trees of the Lord,” which are full 
of sap, the cedars planted by his hand, and whose murmur even now on 
Lebanon’s summit seems the belated voice of God. Till a richer rhetoric 
and a nobler imagery arrive, men must continue to use, for the greatest 
purposes both of poetry and prose, those transplanted from that land, 
where the wings of angels and the words of prophets have glorified the 
air, and where the feet of God’s Son have for ever consecrated the soil ; 
and, till a higher cultus has been taught us, we will continue to admire 
and assert the divine origin of those awful rites which Moses appointed 
and which David sang. 

But how all his husbanded hero-worship is produced to honour the 
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name of Plato, the “synthesis” between the east and the west—the man 
who could “see two sides of a thing”—the “ balanced soul”—the man 
who alone combined “ freest abandonment” and the “ precision of a geo- 
meter,” “daring imagination” and “solid grasp of facts,” “ patrician 
polish,” “intrinsic elegance,” “subtle irony,” “sound health and strength 
of frame.” And yet after all he leaves us with the impression that this 
man was but a splendid plagiarist, a compiler of genius, a man who, 
from materials and a plan found for him, built up a shapely mansion, 
and the most of whose wisdom and wit might be printed in inverted 
commas. “ Every book is a quotation ; and every house is a quotation 
out of all forests and mines and stone-quarries; and every man is a 
quotation from all his ancestors—and this grasping inventor puts all 
nations under contribution.” 

The question of plagiarism lies, we think, in little compass, although 
it is not quite so easily disposed of as Mr Emerson seems to think. 
1. In regard to literary appropriation authors may be divided into the 
following classes :—1st, Those who are too rich to need to steal, and too 
proud to do it without necessity; 2d, Those who being poor enrich 
themselves by plunder; 3d, Those who, though they are too rich to 
need to steal, are too negligent, or careless, or indolent to refrain on all 
occasions from doing it, and who take, consequently, “ fits,” not of thrift, 
but of theft; 4th, Those who, never guilty of wholesale plagiarism, are 
eternally quoting, or imitating, or alluding, or compiling, or disguising 
borrowed thoughts ; and 5th, Those who subsist upon mere vapid com- 
monplace, which they certainly never stole, but which has been stolen 
fifty times, and passed through fifty hands ere it reached theirs. 2. It 
may further aid us in getting at the root of this matter to inquire what 
it is to steal—a word capable of miserable and manifold misconstruction. 
To follow faithfully, in one’s own way, a signal given by another, to 
take up the thread of a great inquiry at a point where a dead hand has 
dropped it—to finish in an unexpected and independent way to the torso 
of another—to deliver by a masterly touch a pregnant hint—to light our 
torch fairly and openly at the sun—to change a mass of dead fuel into 
quick flame—to snatch, in the keen and desperate melee, an axe from the 
next yeoman and deal our blows therewith—to quote freely but mode- 
rately from other authors—to draw, like Milton, from other wells, in a 
golden pitcher which shall hallow and beautify whatever it draws—to 
bear down upon a noble and native design, by the stress of our own tor- 
rent energy, the spoils of all the regions we have traversed; this is not 
—bear witness all good and great writers—to steal, but to make an in- 
telligent and legitimate use of what has been done and said before us. 
But to lie down in the warm lair of a prophet—to gather, forsooth, his 
heat and his shape—to keep an author slavishly before the eye—to “ roll 
his raptures and not catch his fire’—to copy his costume, or to pilfer 
pieces of his raiment, or worse, to bedizen ourselves with tattered shreds 
and withered patches of his gaudier clothes—to be always thinking, how 
would Wordsworth have turned this sonnet, or Coleridge have closed this 
dithyrambic, or Byron have clenched this heroic couplet, instead of 
abandoning ourselves to the current of the power behind us—to see 
nature and man only through the loopholes of the one figure who walks 
before us and whom we have made our autocrat; this—disguise it as 
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we may—call it imitation or hero-worship—is, in plain English, down- 
right theft. “Convey,” according to Ancient Pistol, “the wise it call.” 

Mr Emerson prefers the word quotation, but, in his use of it, seems 
guilty of a fallacy. The charge was, that while we are praising Plato, 
it seems we are praising quotations from Solon, Sophron, and Philolaus. 
Be it so. ‘Every house is a quotation,” &c. But the question is, is 
every house or man a quotation in the sense in which Plato quotes, 
without acknowledgment, former authors ?—and the fallacy is so trans- 
parent, that to expose is as much a schoolboy task as to commit it. 

Quotation or not (and some very wise and learned men have deemed 
that Plato has quoted from very different sources than from any indi- 
cated by Emerson—quoted from those poets who sang “hard by the 
oracle of God,” and stood nearest of their countrymen to that transcendent 
vision—have said, indeed, that “ Plato was composed of sublimity and 
slipslop equally—the sublimity being borrowed from the Hebrews, and 
the slipslop his own”) the system of Plato remains the wonder of the 
world. ‘To use the language of a forgotten but true poet, he is 


“ Plato, the all divine, who, like the fowl 
(They call) of Paradise, doth never foul 
His foot on earth, or sea, but lofty flies, 
Higher than heaven from hell, above the skies.’ 


Emerson himself, in this sketch, and more fully and eloquently in his 
essays on “‘ Compensation,” “Spiritual Laws,” and “ Love,” is the best ex- 
pounder of his leading ideas. He translates him as the clear lake the 
sun, into a milder version—as autumn softens the ardours of summer. 
And yet it is singular to find the pith of those celebrated and most 
Platonic papers quietly enclosed in a few sentences from the Hebrew 
Scriptures, which are older than Plato himself. Plato asserts the coin- 
cidence of science and virtue, and consequently of folly and vice. Solo- 
mon asks the question, ‘ Do they not err who devise evil?” And what 
sentences in Plato more profound, so simple, or more coincident with 
his doctrines, than these, from the Proverbs :—‘* Man’s goings are from 
the Lord ; how can a man then understand his own way? The spirit 
of man is the candle of the Lord.” “The righteous considereth the 
house of the wicked ;” and, not to specify a hundred others, the whole 
soliloquy of the Eternal Wisdom. ‘There are in the Scriptures a prac- 
ticalness and a simplicity which are not in Plato; there is a clearness 
in their glory, a certainty in the sound they give forth, and a child-like 
unconsciousness, blended with God-like intelligence. The bush beside 
your way suddenly begins to sigh forth an oracle in words unutterable. 
It is as if a child were to pause amid her play, and, looking up, should 
tell you the secrets of your heart and the particulars of your after his- 
tory. That unconscious page seems, like the wheel in Ezekiel’s vision, 
to be “ full of eyes ;” and, open it wherever you may, you start back in 
surprise or terror, feeling this book knows all about us ; it eyes us mean- 
ingly ; it is a “ discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart.” Those 
herdsmen, vinedressers, shepherds, fishermen, and homeless wanderers, 
are coeval with all time, and see the end from the beginning. Plato 
had travelled in many lands, and “absorbed all the learning of his time ;” 
whereas the majority of the Hebrew writers were plain and half taught 
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men. Plato makes no pretensions to supernatural gifts; Isaiah and 
Ezekiel are “seers,” and the ruins of empires are yet smoking with the 
molten ire of their curses. Plato, to recur to the figure of the forgotten 
poet, “flies” above us, and is often lost amid the clouds of the upper 
firmament ; the Bards of Israel and the Apostles of the Lamb walk, but 
it is as gods, along the earth. Plato has enriched us with certain gene- 
ral ideas, which “ put a girdle round about the globe” of thought; the 
Bible has, besides its laws and doctrines, narrated a life at once ideally 
perfect and trembling all over with humanity, really spent under this 
sun, yet lit along its every step and suffering, by a light above it—a 
life which has since become the measure of all other lives, the standard 
of human and of absolute perfection, the ideal at once of man and of God. 

The paper on Swedenborg is perhaps the most interesting of the whole. 
The mystical tone of his mind, and the dark shadowy grandeur of. his 
system, have exerted a powerful charm over Emerson’s cognate spirit. 
To us the Swedish baron sometimes seems a huge, black, begrimed 
Cyclops, moiling amid the sooty fire of caverns communicating with 
Erebus. He has no time to wonder at the gloomy grandeur of those 
regions in which he has been set to work ; he has no enthusiasm to spare 
from labour, and why should his language be poetical, while every stroke 
of his hammer and every glance of his lamp-black eye is a poem? And 
yet Emerson, who at one time complains that he “ remains entirely de- 
void of the whole apparatus of poetic expression,” says, at another, of his 
“ Animal Kingdom,” “It is an anatomist’s account of the human body, 
in the highest style of poetry.” Such inconsistencies are common in his 
pages. He must here, also, have his hit at the Hebrew theology. 
“That Hebrew muse had the same excess of influence for him it has 
had for the nations.” Dut whether does this argue the weakness of 
Swedenborg or the power of the muse? Such a giant would not dance 
toa penny trump—a Pan’s pipe only would move him. He is better em- 
ployed in denouncing, but should he not rather have wondered at 
Swedenborg’s coolness in “ visiting doleful hells as a stratum of chalk 
or hornblende.” It is, indeed, wonderful. He was a mere meter to the 
gas of the everlasting fire. Intellect acted as did concentred despair on 
Dante, in keeping him cool amid the most fiery and horrible details of 
damnation ; nay, it was positivé’delight. We have heard of a student 
in Glasgow College, who haunted dissecting-rooms from a morbid de- 
light in their evil scents, and was nicknamed the “ Stinking Philosopher.” 
So Swedenborg loves to sit in, and analyse, the foul savours flowing 
from moral corruption and decay, and to snuff up as incense the putrid 
exhalations of all unclean, monstrous, prod! gious, and abominable things. 
A glorious ghoul, he hangs over the crumbling shrouds and fire-painted 
sepulchres of the second death. 

Inconsistent and faulty as in some points the view of Swedenborg 
given is, nowhere do we find many of his peculiarities more powerfully 
pourtrayed, such as, his shade-affecting genius (like the old goat in 
Robinson Crusoe, whose great eyes glaring from the thicket made him 
to be mistaken for the devil)—his power of perceiving identity or same- 
ness in all things—his insight into the “fine secret that little explains 
large and large little’—his doctrine of the “scale” or degrees—his belief 
in the symbolical meaning of the universe, and that a dread, necessary, 
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noiseless morality pervades it all, from the minutest to the largest ob- 
ject. Swedenborg was unquestionably a seer, not of future events nor 
of future rewards and punishments, but of those great broad principles 
which are the trunk and branches of the tree of the world. He saw, 
through the thick summer foliage which conceals it from common eyes, 
their stern, iron, wintry, yet sky pointing nakedness. Emerson has been 
able to see, to some extent, the same vision, and to clothe it in the 
colours of a more florid fancy, till it seems as if the fairest of January 
sunshine were glorifying the bare and barren outline. 

From the earnest eyesight and firm faith of this Swedish seer, to the 
scepticism, easy-minded indifference, and monumental mockery of Mon- 
taigne, is a steep descent; yet Emerson comes down in as masterly a 
manner as did the archangel of old into the toad at Eve’s ear. In fact, 
his sympathies with Montaigne’s spirit are but too deep, and his reply 
to him may be called a “sceptical solution of sceptical doubts.” We 
have repeatedly tried to read the Gascon’s “ Essays” through, but as 
repeatedly failed. ‘The French filth and garrulity were too much for 
us. The sneer upon his face did not seem to come and go, but was 
carved upon it. The man himself was but a slight sublimation of sensual 
indifference. The character of a doubter, often interesting, and even 
respectable, was here presented in colossal caricature ; and the eternal 
vibration of the balance became at last wearisome and intolerable. Who 
can, for volumes together, stand a cold, pitiless drift of doubts, doubts, 
doubts ? 

“ Shakspere ” is the least characteristic and original of these essays. 
One half of it is taken up in defending Shakspere’s use of previous 
writers, a subject about which the public neither now cares nor did ever 
care one straw. He belonged, it is known to every one, to that third 
variety of writers who, too rich to need to steal, are too careless to refrain 


from it, but who steal in a princely fashion, reminding you of his own 
words :— 


[ll example you with thievery : 
The sun’s a thief, and with his great attraction, 
Robs the vast sea ; the moon’s an arrant thief, 
And her pale fire she snatches from the sun.” 


Mr Emerson then proceeds to notice the obscurity which hangs over 
Shakspere’s private life and sentiments, in part to admit, and in part 
to deny it. Admitting that we have few facts, he maintains, that through 
his works “he is the one person in modern history best known to us.” This 
must seem rather paradoxical to those who remember what hundreds of 
questions have been asked about his youth, the order of his plays, his 
happiness with his wife, his religion, his temper, the strange mystery of 
his sonnets, and the cause of his death—which have not been 
answered. Yet Emerson gravely asks, “what point of philosophy and 
religion has he not settled?” To us he seems like a munificent and 
modest benefactor who has knocked at the door of the human family at 
night, thrown in inestimable wealth, fled, and left the sound of his re- 
treating footsteps as all his tidings of himself. 


* O cuckoo, shall I call thee bird, 
Or but a wand’ring voice ¢” 
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Nor can we entirely coincide with our author’s notions of Shakspere’s 
constant hilarity, either as a writer ora man. Who can close his Timon, 
his Lear, his Othello, or his Hamlet, without a shade of sadness left on the 
mind, and without suspecting that the smile of the “ gentle Willy” might 
be as deceptive as that of the mild moon, with all those Heclas and 
demi-hells in her breast ? 

“Napoleon” suggests by contrast Channing’s elaborate paper on the 
same subject. Both papers are typical of the two men; Channing’s is 
a stern indictment pled by the conscience—Emerson’s is a calm analysis 
conducted by the intellect ; Channing’s has the animus of a pleading 
uttered while Napoleon was yet alive, although, in fact, written after 
his decease—on Emerson’s table the dead omniarch lies for minute and 
cool dissection ; Channing’s paper is the most eloguent—Emerson’s the 
most subtle; Channing is the indignant seraph flapping his burning 
wings around Napoleon’s guilty brow—Emerson is the clear-eyed cherub 
prying into the curious construction of his brain, or asking, in Lear’s 
language, “Is there any cause in nature that makes this hard heart ?” 

In a similar calm spirit has he treated Goethe ; indeed, in a way which 
would have contented Goethe’s very soul. He treats him as the ‘ Secre- 
tary to the World Spirit”—the writer into whose pen-point ran the 
essence of all the lore of the past, all the art and scien¢e of the present, 
all the experience of his own heart, and all the suffering, folly, and vice 
of his own history. Goethe transmuted all things into ink ; he analysed 
his tears ere suffering them to fall to the ground; his tortures he 
tortured in search of their inmost meaning; his vices he rolled like a 
sweet morsel, that he might know their ultimate flavour and what legacy 
of lesson they had to leave him; his battles he fought o’er again, that 
he might become a mightier master of spiritual tactics ; like the ocean, 
whatever came within his reach was engulphed, was drenched in the 
main element of his being, went to swell his treasures, and at last 


* Did suffer a sea change 
Into something rich and strange.” 


This unique power of assimilation, which was conjoined with the 
highest original genius, Emerson has admirably expressed, as all his 
readers will grant. But many of them will be startled to learn that 
Goethe has succeeded for ever in demolishing, by modernising, the devil, 
and proved that Satan is just pure intellect serving the senses. Many, 
too, will think the condemnation of the niaiseries of Wilhelm Meister— 
its heartless wisdom, and green sun-gilded filth, like that of a summer 
standing pool—rather tame, and that a stronger protest should have 
been taken against Goethe’s having exemplified in himself the inversion 
of his idea of Mephistophiles, by devoting the senses to the service of 
pure intellect. Mephistophiles sought to sink the dry light of intellect 
into the gross fat flame of sensuality—Goethe to sublimate that fat gross 
flame into the dry light of intellect again—but throughout both pro- 
cesses the warm and holy fire of heart and Christian love is ignored, 

Indeed, throughout all those essays, Emerson dwells not with suffi- 
cient explicitness or expansion upon the grand distinctions of morality, 
and on the beauties of disinterested love, although he does vaguely re- 
fer to the supremacy of the moral sentiment. This, with other defects, 
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renders his book on the whole unsatisfactory, even as an account of the 
special men, and much more as a contribution to the progress and phi- 
losophy of mankind. We rise delighted, struck, but crying “ give, give.” 
He is, after all, only a “voice,” musical, melancholy, sincere, but bodi- 
less, airy, and leading us farther and farther into the wilderness, and the 
silence succeeding it seems that of despair. His book has irritated in- 
stincts it has not gratified, awakened a hunger it has not appeased, 
started hopes it cannot fulfil,— 
“ Has led to bewilder, and dazzled to blind.” 

We have left ourselves less time than we expected for our more agree- 
able task, that of enumerating its beauties; in this too, however, re- 
sembling the author’s practice, who sometimes crams his “ Per contra” 
into the compass of a page. Emerson is, in the first place, a sincere and 
honest man ; he believes every word he speaks ; he never hints a doubt, 
nor hesitates dislike; his every pause is a period, his silence “ answers 
very loud;” right or wrong, he always declares his opinion. Then, 
secondly, he is very eloquent, and never more so than when expressing 
his most peculiar and extraordinary notions ; he sets his despair to music 
he makes his pantheism blossom like a spring apple tree—he so elo- 
quently describes the life and immortality of the general soul, that we 
think, for the moment, that of the individual which he virtually denies, 
mean, and long to be included in the great absorption, like a river pant- 
ing to lose its petty identity in the sea; he possesses much power of 
generalisation ; his summings up of the incidents of a life and the fea- 
tures in a character are most masterly in their full, free, and rapid exe- 
cution ; although deeply prejudiced against the Hebrews, his sympathies 
otherwise are wide and warm; his subtlety is amazing; as Goldsmith 
said of Burke, “he winds into a subject like a serpent;” he paints the 
darkest portions best; he is “native and endued to the element” of 
night; all shadows sit to his pencil, nor sit in vain ; hence the respect 
in which the bewildered among the Transcendentalists hold him—he 
sees what they strain to see—he is a “hooded eagle among blinking 
owls,” the “‘ one-eyed monarch of the blind.” 

One great merit of Emerson is that he descends upon all subjects from a 
height—the height of a decided, although erroneous theory of nature and 
man. Hence there is no chance or random speaking, and no climbing 
effort. He speaks with authority, advisedly, systematically, even when 
speaking in mistake. Even his errors have thus a wholeness in 
them; and while his march onwards is broad, he makes a full retreat. 
Passages and thoughts perpetually occur of golden beauty. We quote 
one with very natural self-gratulation, inasmuch as we said something 
like it years ago—“ Nature herself is a painter, and perpetually 
imitates and re-produces all her great effects and grand phenomena, so 
that from the giant shadow of the mountain, stretched across the glen, 
to the autumn leaf which carries its shadow with it amid all its wild 
whirlings, there is a continual process of pictorial representation going 
on.” Emerson thus grandly expands the thought :—“ Nature will be 
reported. All things are engaged in writing their history. The planet, 
the pebble goes attended by its shadow. ‘The rolling rock leaves its 
scratches on the mountain, the river its channel in the soil, the animal 
its bones in the stratum, the fern and leaf their modest epitaph in the 
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coal. The falling drop makes its sculpture in the sand or the stone ; 
not a foot steps into the snow or along the ground, but prints in charac- 
ters more or less lasting a map of its march ; every act of the man in- 
scribes itself in the memories of his fellows, and in his own manners 
and face. The air is full of sounds—the sky of tokens; the ground is 
all memoranda and signatures, and every object covered over with hints, 
which speak to the intelligent.” 

We must not pause on his other qualities—the sweet-bloodedness which 
distinguishes him (contrasting well with Carlyle’s savage souredness 
and raw rabid rage, so recently discovered in his lamentable “ Model 
Prisons”), and has even by some been mistaken for the “ peace which 
passeth understanding”—on his exquisite scientific allusions—and on 
his artistic selection and management of facts, which he uses as ana- 
tomical lecturers do the bones they hold up to their students. We have 
no room to fulfil our intention of estimating Emerson as a whole: this 
we may or may not afterwards attempt. We close by simply express- 
ing our regret that we cannot report progress, but must rather speak of 
retrogression. The “ Representative Men” is not in advance of his 
“ Nature” or his “ Essays;” its eloquence is not so great; its views are 
not so complete; it has more of the style, and less of the spirit of an 
oracle. Above all, it discovers, we fear, a more deeply-rooted aversion 
to Christianity; that “cross” which is the glory of earth and heaven, 
casts not a gleam of lustre upon its pages; and although we cannot and 
dare not denounce its tone as “ worldly, sensual, devilish,” yet it is not 
that of a humble and happy disciple of Jesus Christ, who expects from 
him, and him alone, the complete solution of the great enigma of the 
world and of man. 





PROPOSED NEW SCHEME OF NATIONAL EDUCATION FOR 
SCOTLAND. 


National Education is not to be confounded with the education of the 
nation. The latter means, that education (whatever that may be under- 
stood to include) is, or ought to be, commensurate with the nation; in 
other words, that every person in the community is, or is expected to 
be, or ought to be educated. The former means, that the machinery 
necessary for this purpose should be provided at the national expense ; 
that its efficient working should form part of the nation’s business in its 
corporate capacity ; and that means of some sort should be employed by 


society to prevent its members from growing up destitute of education. 


As, therefore, the objects of which these expressions are the symbols re- 
spectively are so different, it is of importance in all discussions on the 
subject of popular education, to keep distinctly in view that the one ex- 
pression is not identical with the other, nor the admission of any propo- 
sition involving the one, tantamount to the admission of a similar pro- 
position involving the other. 

As to the education of the nation, there is now little difference 
amongst men of all parties whose opinion on any subject is worth 
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the having. All are agreed that, whether as respects the well-being 
dea 0 1 of the community or the happiness of individuals, it is of the last im- 
ee portance that the elevation, the rationality, the good feeling, and good 
if My i sense, which education can alone communicate, should be as widely as 

ei possible diffused throughout the entire mass of the population. A few, 
indeed, may still be found here and there in remote corners, or amongst 
the gloomier and less explored recesses of collegiate institutions, who 
are not of this opinion. A vulpicidal squire or two, somewhere about 
the midland counties—a few oleaginous rectors in Kent, Sussex, or 
Hampshire—certain antiquated ladies, both in petticoats and in breeches, 
scattered at intervals, in old scarecrow-looking mansions, over the nor- 
ni thern districts of Scotland—a few rubicund fellows of Oxford or Cam- 
ind bridge, “much bemused in port”—with here and there a “crinitus 
fe Topas,” guilty of poetry and a white vest—may, on diligent search, be 
found, who will acknowledge that they are not without serious doubts 
as to the good results of generally educating the working classes, and 
ae are, on the whole, inclined to believe that the people were better and 
an happier when they knew less. But persons of such opinions are, happily, 
not numerous. They are manifestly out of place in this advanced cen- 
tury of ours. Luckily they feel themselves to be so, and accordingly 
keep in quiet places, and peep and mutter in secret, not presuming to 
declare openly their antiquated dogmas. The age, we fear, would be 
apt to treat them roughly if they did otherwise. Perhaps they might 
be tolerated as curiosities ; perhaps even one might feel interested in them 














iM if they would be consistent in their antiquarianism, and renounce as 

naught and vile everything modern. But when, nourished amidst all 

ie the luxuries and comforts of modern life, they persist in clinging to 
iN opinions which ought to have disappeared with the carpetless floors, un- 


easy settles, and cumbrous garments of a bygone age, one is apt to wax 
impatient of them, and to bid them begone. A gentleman who eats his 
dinner with the aid of a silver fork, has his nether parts clothed in 
trousers and French-polished boots, and sits on a morocco-covered, 
spring-stuffed seat, pleading for popular ignorance, is clearly such an 
At anomaly as no stretch of charity can excuse or tolerate: 


* Non homines, non Di, non concessere columnae.” 


The unanimity which has been thus happily secured in favour of the 
education of the nation does not, however, exist in favour of National 
Education. On this point the greatest diversity of sentiment prevails, 
from the extreme of those who would have all the children of the com- 
munity submitted to a rigid, compulsory and uniform educational drill, 
to the extreme of those who maintain that it would be better the nation 
should be uneducated than that the state should, in the least degree, in- 
terfere in this matter. Into these diversities of opinion it is not our in- 
tention at present to enter; nor do we mean to discuss here the abstract 
question of National Education; for that a fitter opportunity may ere- 
long occur in our course as journalists. We cannot refer, however, to 
these differences of opinion among the friends of education without ex- 
pressing the satisfaction we feel, on the one hand, at the indication they 
afford of the multitude of thoughtful and earnest minds which are at 
present turned to this great question, and, on the other, at the increas- 
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ing fairness, good temper, and sincerity in which the advocates of the 
different opinions seem inclined to view the dectrines of each other. 
This question has too long been a mere battle of sects, inflamed with 
bigotry and spite against each other, and apparently prepared to peril 
all, rather than yield one jot or tittle of their supposed prerogatives or 
rights. We are thankful for any symptom, however slight, of a dispo- 
sition to compose such unseemly squabbles, and to pursue a course which 
may have the effect of bringing the wise and the good of all parties into 
earnest conference respecting a matter which ought to be the common 
care, as it is the common interest of all. 

In this good course we are proud to feel that Scotland has set an 
example to the kingdom. This, the most disputatious of nations—this, 
the most polemic section of Christendom, has had the merit, we believe, 
of being the first to present a union of men belonging to several reli- 
gious parties, in one grand scheme of National Education. The intrinsic 
merits of that scheme, as propounded in the resolutions adopted at a meet- 
ing held in Edinburgh, over which Mr Adam Black presided—the right or 
the wrong of its fundamental principles, the wisdom and expediency, or 
the folly and impracticability of its details, are points on which, at present, 
we offer no opinion. We simply point to it as a striking and interesting 
phenomenon—a sign of the times, which we would fain hope will not be 
without fruit. In this point of view it is to us both pleasing and signi- 
ficative ; and we cannot help thinking that this circumstance alone, apart 
from everything else, entitles this scheme, and the movement of which 
it is the basis, to the most serious and respectful consideration of the 
Government and the country. 

There is no accounting for Dukes, either as to the words they utter 
or the deeds they do; otherwise we should feel some anxiety to com- 
prehend how a clever, enlightened, and fine-hearted nobleman like the 
Duke of Argyle, could possibly imagine that he had offered any objection 
to this scheme when he pronounced the body from which it issued 
“heterogeneous.” It would appear, however, that he did think so, and 
that some of his peers thought so too, for they cried “ Hear, hear,” in 
response to his remark. Strange, that it never occurred to these noble 
legislators, that of all recommendations of any political measure, the 
first and most cogent is this very heterogeneity of which his Grace com- 
plained! For what does such an assertion mean? Does it not mean 
that the measure in question is anything but a class measure—that it is 
based upon broad and equitable principles, to the extent, at least, to 
which it succeeds in harmonising the pretensions of the different parties 
united in its support—and that in proportion to the heterogeneity of 
the parties thus united, would be the satisfaction conferred by the pass- 
ing of such a measure into a law? Are these reasons in favour of a 
measure, or reasons against it? His Grace of Argyle says the latter, and 
sundry noble lords cry, “ Hear, hear,” when he says it. We wonder if 
there is any other assembly of British subjects where such a saying would 
have been received otherwise than with surprise or scorn. 

What is it that has hitherto been regarded by the advocates of Na- 
tional Education as the greatest barrier in their way to success? Is it 
not the bigotry and mutual hostility of religious sects, each refusing to 
make the slightest concession, or to go into any plan that did not vir- 
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tually oppress and injure some one or other of the opposing sects? Has 
not Lord Brougham again and again told the country that this sectarian 
animosity has ever been the grand obstacle which has met him, and the 
friends of National Education associated with him, in all their efforts to 
attain their end? Has not his Lordship even waxed solemn, and one 
might say pious, on this subject, discoursing of responsibility and a future 
judgment, exhorting his countrymen to “ chasten their spirits and extir- 
pate from them every weed of spiritual pride that chokes up the growth 
of true, because effectual, benevolence ;”* nay, in the excitement of his 
heart appealing to God himself to rescue his “ holy ordinances” from 
being “ impiously profaned,” and his “ best gift to man, his reason,” from 
being “ bewildered by such blind bigotry or savage intolerance, or wild 
fanaticism,” as the conflict of sects in opposition to any proposed plan 
of National Education has been wont to exhibit ? And lo! when his Lord- 
ship's wishes and prayers are answered in the union of a large and in- 
fluential body of men of nearly all religious parties, earnestly bent upon 
sacrificing every thing but principle for the very purpose of removing 
this hitherto insuperable obstacle out of the way, up starts the Duke of 
Argyle and asks the House of Lords to repudiate the measure because 
of the “heterogeneous” character of the body with which it originated ! 

From this judgment of his Grace we utterly dissent. Whether, like 
him, in favour of National Education, or opposed to it in point of prin- 
ciple, it appears to us that the mere fact that this scheme has secured 
the suffrages of so large a body of men belonging to so many different 
sections of the Christian church, entitles it to the most grave and candid 
consideration. We propose, therefore, to submit to our readers an out- 
line of this scheme, trusting that by so doing we shall promote that ex- 
amination of its merits by the community, to which we hold it entitled. 
As our object at present is simply to expound the principles and plan 
of the proposed scheme, we shall, as already intimated, abstain from 
either commending or criticising it. 

1. The authors of this scheme set out by affirming the existence of 
gross destitution of the means of education for the young of Scotland, 
as well as of England. They maintain not only that multitudes of our 
juvenile population are actually growing up in illiteracy of the grossest 
kind, but that there is no adequate provision in the country for its be- 
ing otherwise. Exact statistics on this head have not yet, we believe, 
been procured ; but by a simple process of calculation a very near ap- 
proximation to the truth may be obtained. The number of schools in 
Scotland of all kinds—Parochial, Free Church, Dissenting, Charitable, 
and Adventure—is not much beyond 5000, and the number of children 
who ought to be at school (one-fifth part of the whole population) is 
600,000. To distribute these among the existing schools, therefore, 
would require that each school should be attended on an average by 120 
children, which every person in the least degree acquainted with the 
subject knows to be larger than is possible. When we consider the scat- 
tered state of the population in many parts of the country, the irregular 
distribution of the existing schools, and the very slender accommoda- 
tion many of them possess, it is believed that the true average cannot 





* Letter to the Duke of Bedford, p. 34. 
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exceed 50 or 60 ; so that (taking the higher of these numbers), it would 
require 10,000 schools in order to meet the wants of the nation, or 
double the existing number. It is believed that in point of fact not 
nearly so many as this average would indicate, are actually attending 
school. Dr Begg states * the number at 260,000, which would leave a 
residue of upwards of 300,000 not attending any school, and most of 
whom, it is presumed, are growing up in ignorance. These calculations 
are, of course, necessarily inexact ; but after every deduction is made 
that can be justly made on this ground, the conclusion is held to be irre- 
sistible, not only that Scotland is a nation but half educated, but that it 
provided with very inadequate means for being otherwise. 

2. It is farther affirmed by the promoters of this scheme, that the 
education communicated in the existing schools is as defective in quality 
as it is inadequate in amount. With few comparative exceptions, the 
teachers are so miserably remunerated that men of education and abili- 
ties will not submit to the thankless office; and hence, in the country 
districts especially, the duty of instructing the young is very much in 
the hands of men who are entirely unprepared for such a task—men 
often who do this because they are unfit to do anything else; so that a 
“ Scotch dominie” has become a byword and a proverb in the earth, as 
an impersonation of conceited imbecility and flagelliferous ignorance. 
Exceptions, no doubt, it is admitted, there are—noble exceptions, not 
only in our urbane institutions, but even in our rural districts; but in- 
competency, it is maintained, is the rule for the country at large, and 
this, it is believed, will continue to be the case until the office of teacher 
is elevated, both by a higher remuneration being provided for his la- 
bours, and a higher standard of preparation being exacted of those who 
offer themselves as candidates for the office. 

3. To remedy these evils, by securing an adequate and effective pro- 
vision for the education of the juvenile portion of the community, the 
promoters of this scheme hold to be the duty of the State. They can- 
not consent to leave this with religious sects, nor can they trust it 
either to the commercial principle that the demand will create the sup- 
ply, or to the efforts of private benevolence. They believe that to edu- 
cate the community is no duty of religious bodies as such—no duty 
either as laid upon them by the Divine Author of Christianity, or as 
flowing naturally out of their constitution as bodies incorporated for 
the profession and propagation of certain religious convictions. They 
believe, also, that to make education an affair of sects, would be to poison 
society with the virus of intolerance and discord at its very root; and 
thereby to deprive the community of one of the mightiest and holiest 
of those influences which now come in to soften the ambition and soothe 
the passions, which differences of religious opinion among the adult part 
of the population are apt to excite. With regard to the competency of 
commercial enterprise to supply the community with adequate means 
of education, they hold that experience has amply settled that question : 
the mere fact that, in an age when the importance of education is so 
generally admitted, the half of the juvenile population, of the best educated 
part of the United Kingdom, is growing up untaught in schools, they 
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view as of itself sufficient to show that this matter cannot be left to the 
ordinary operation of the commercial law. Nor are they at all impressed 
with any sanguine hopes as to the power of private beneficence to meet 
the emergency. They think with Lord Brougham, that noble as are the 
efforts which have been made from this source, it is too precarious in its 
nature, too local in its operation, and too unequal and unfair in the in- 
cidence of its burdens, to be trusted to for the education of the people. 


“T know full well,” says that foremost advocate of this great cause, “that the 
resources of private bounty are precarious, and are local—that in great towns where 
the want of education is the greatest, they are the most inadequate—that they impose 
a burden most unequal—most unfair in its pressure, taxing severely the worthy and 
generous poor, while the churlish rich oftentimes escape. I know full well that volun- 
tary exertions are of necessity made at an enormous expense, compared with the 
good they accomplish, because experience must be purchased, by the costs of failure, 
peceg» ignorance or unskilfulness; and the expertness that has been acquired in 
one place, cannot, for want of system, and, indeed, for want of communication, be 
made available to any other. I know full well that, in many parts of the country, 
schools established twenty years ago are now gone to decay—that the death of an indi- 
vidual, the quarrel of two families, the splitting of a committee, a hundred other 
accidents, have extinguished many seminaries, and may every day destroy more. I 
know full well that in hardly any schools are the best methods of teaching adopted 
or the proper branches of knowledge taught ; while in very many the incapacity 
of the instructors and the neglect of the pupils, is such as to leave no pretext for 
calling the operations which are carried on within their walls by so respectable a 
name as Education !” 


The force and truth of these remarks, the promoters of this new scheme 
are prepared to admit, and, therefore, they turn their eyes in another 
direction than that of private benevolence, for the boon which they de- 
sire to see secured to the country. 

4. The duty which they think the nation alone competent to perform, 
they no less regard as one which the nation in its corporate capacity is 
entitled and bound to discharge. They repudiate the doctrine which 
limits the duty of a State to the mere protection of person and pro- 
perty against overt acts of violence; believing that the principle which 
lies at the root of all Statehood, and in virtue of which alone the State 
can put forth its energies to protect anything belonging to the indi- 
viduals of whom the community is composed, is that Society’s first right 
and duty being self-protection, it is entitled and bound to use the best 
means for that end. It is upon this principle alone that a community 
is entitled to seize, try, imprison, banish, or hang any of its members 
who commit crimes such as are incompatible with the maintenance of 
society ; it is upon this principle that society is entitled to compel 
parents to feed their children, and those who are in affluen¢e or comfort 
to sustain the destitute ; and it is upon the same principle, that the ad- 
vocates of this scheme would rest their assertion of the right and duty 
of National Education. Of course this general principle is viewed by 
them as, in certain cases, susceptible of limitation ; as, for instance, when 
the means to be used are of such a kind as the State cannot by any 
agency proper to itself command, or when the State’s interference in the 
matter would set aside some divine injunction which all Christians are 
bound to respect, or when the work will be as certainly and much better 
done by being left to the influence of principles naturally operating on 
the human mind. But as, to their thinking, the subject of education 
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does not come under any of these limitations, or any other they can justly 
admit, they contend that the State is both entitled and bound to secure, 
as the thing of all others most essential to its wellbeing, that the nation 
shall be thoroughly and rightly educated. 

5. For this end no confidence is placed by the advocates of this 
scheme in the extension of the existing parochial system of National 
Education. This system labours, in their judgment, under three grievous 
defects, which render it utterly unfit to be adopted as the model of a 
National System. Ist, It is essentially sectarian, being, in fact, a mere 
appendage of the Established Church, and therefore regarded with grow- 
ing jealousy and hostility by the community, as its members increasingly 
have seceded from that church. 2d, It vests the election of teachers in 
a special class in the community—the heritors; thereby violating the right 
of heads of families to nominate the teachers of those for whose training 
they are responsible, and transferring a very serious power into the hands 
of a very small class in each parish—often so small as to include only 
one man, the great lord and proprietor of the district; and that, in 
every case, the class least interested, personally, in the fitness of the 
party to be appointed for the duties he has to discharge, as their own 
sons are usually (or at least may be) educated elsewhere. 3d, It em- 
powers the same class of persons to determine, in effect, what shall be 
taught and what shall not be taught in the parish; thereby putting it 
in the power of an ignorant, bigoted, or wrong-minded set of heritors, 
to regulate the education of the people in their district, so as virtually 
to make it worthless or pernicious. On the ground of these objections 
the parties united in this new movement object to the extension of the 
present parochial system, though they have no objections that the parish 
schools should be incorporated in a really national system, and placed 
under the efficient and liberal management to which such would be sub- 
jected. 

6. With respect to religion, they are of opinion that without it no 
education can be substantially a blessing to the people; but they believe 
that as secular learning and religious learning are two things, they are 
best communicated apart. Not that the same man may not teach both; 
to this they see no objections, nay, on the contrary, such an arrangement 
is one which, ceteris paribus, they would prefer. What they stipulate for, 
is, that the two kinds of education shall form distinct and separate de- 
partments of teaching, so that all the children may reap the benefit of 
his instruction in secular things, but only those whose parents approve 
of him as a teacher of religion shall be his pupils in things spiritual. By 
this plan it is believed that the all-important matter of religious training 
for the young will be left, where God has placed it, in the hands of parents 
and guardians ; whilst no offence will be given to the consciences of those 
who think the magistrate ought not to interfere, in any respect, for the 
propagation of religion, inasmuch as the teaching of religion by the 
schoolmaster at all, will be something distinct from, and additional to 
what the State employs him to do, and which he shall do only for those 
children whose parents wish it, and specially engage him to do it. 

7. Whilst advocating a system of National Education, however, the 
originators of this plan are studiously averse to undue centralisation 
in the management of the scholastic machinery, or anything like a 
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i ; “ Prussian drill” for the youthful intellect of the community. They de- || the 
a precate as much as any the entrusting in the hands of the Government so oa 
be mighty an agency over the unfolding mind of the age, as would follow to 
4 from placing National Education under the control of the Executive, or = 
eT any Board responsible only to Government or even to Parliament. They - 
, b deprecate also the idea of one rigid, uniform, unbending system of in- 7 inh: 
ti struction for the whole community, believing that not only have pa- = mel 
a rents and guardians the unalienable right of selecting for the children 7 ~—P°’ 
at under their charge what they shall learn, but that liberty to adapt in- —— at 
1] struction to different minds and to minds under different circumstances 7 

ne is essential, if we would not turn education into a species of torture, nor = 7 cel 
Mt have the intellects of the community developed in forms as uncouth and | 7 Fur 
ut awkward as are the bodily frames of a set of charity-school boys, whose 9) =—-™ 
garments have been furnished, by contract, of one uniform shape, texture, — ~ Du 
M and size for all. To avert such evils, it is proposed in this new plan : ag 
i “Ist, That Local Boards shall be established, the members to be appointed ed 
ih by popular election, on the principle of giving the franchise to all male rm 
uy heads of families being householders; and with these Boards should lie i 
] the selection of masters, the general management of the schools, and the 
ve right, without undue interference with the master, to direct the branches - 
of education to be taught. 2d, That there should be a general superin- i 

tending authority, so constituted as to secure the public confidence, and , 

to be responsible to the country through Parliament, which, without : 

i superseding the Local Boards, should see that their duties are not ne- tL 

) glected, prevent abuses from being perpetrated through carelessness th 

: or design, check extravagant expenditure, protect the interests of all . : 

Hip parties, collect and preserve the general statistics of education, and diffuse 


iis throughout the country, by communication with the Local Boards, such 
i knowledge on the subject of education, and such enlightened views, as 
their authoritative position, and their command of aid from the highest 
intellects in the country, may enable them to communicate.” 
Such are the leading outlines of this proposed scheme of National 
Education for Scotland, as we have gathered them from the resolutions 
adopted at the public meeting, and the other documents issued by its f 
promoters. We place it before our readers, as we have promised, with- : 
out note or comment, simply requesting for it their grave and earnest . . 
consideration. Ere long we shall revert to the subject, when we shall _ | 
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submit to our readers our own thoughts upon it in its different bearings. 





THE MINISTER OF FINANCE. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF WILHELM HAUFF. 


CHAPTER I. 


Never had the carnival been celebrated with such pomp and splendour 
at Stuttgart as in the year 1737. Had a stranger entered the spacious 
apartments prepared for this occasion, decorated in the handsomest style, 
had he gazed upon the thousand gay and glittering masks, listened to 
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the laughing and singing of that crowd, which was heard even above the 
many flourishes of the musicians, he could hardly have believed himself 
to be in Wurtemberg, in that strict and serious Wurtemberg—severe in 
consequence of a zealous and often ascetic Protestantism—which hated 
amusements of this sort as the remnants of another religious party ; the 
inhabitants of which city had now become grave, almost gloomy and 
melancholy, in consequence of their doubtful condition, their misery and 
poverty, brought upon them by the systematic and artful gripe of an all 
powerful minister. 

The most brilliant day of the whole was the twelfth of February, the 
celebration of the birth-day of the Jew—Siiss, the Cabinet Minister and 
Finance Director—the originator and provider of this diversion, and 
many “thers, which, however, were not devoted to pleasure only. The 
Duke had this morning sent him presents of all sorts ; but the most 
agreeable of any to the Cabinet Minister was an edict of this date, an 
edict which made him independent for ever of all past and future respon- 
sibility. Swarms of individuals of every condition, faith, and age, whom 
he had set in the places of better men, besieged his stairs and ante- 
chamber, for the purpose of wishing him joy, while the fear of causing 
misfortune to their families made many upright and high-minded per- 
sons, holding situations under him, lay aside their pride, and forced them 
likewise to go to the house of the Jew and kiss his hand. 

In the evening, the same motives filled the apartments at the car- 
nival. To his followers and friends this was a feast of joy, which 
they hoped to see often repeated ; those who in private hated him, and 
yet were obliged to do him public homage, gnashed their teeth, folded 
themselves in their dominoes, and, with their wives and children, took 
their way to the splendid gathering of folly, that their names might be 
entered in the list, since the absent were sure to be punished ; the mul- 
titude looked on the affair as the dream of an hour, in the intoxication 
of which they might forget their wretchedness, and never reflected that 
even the high price of admission was a fresh though indirect tax levied 
upon them by the Jew. 

The most dazzling scene of the evening was the moment when the 
folding-doors opened, and a glance full of expectation dwelt among the 
multitude, when there entered a man of about forty years of age, pos- 
sessed of striking and strongly marked features, with sharp and spark- 
ling eyes, which keenly surveyed the different groups. He wore a white 
domino, a white hat with crimson feathers, on which he had carelessly 
placed his black mask ; there was nothing splendid in his dress, except 
an unusually large solitaire, which held together the crimson shawl of 
flowered silk that fell over the domino at the throat. He led a slender 
and handsomely formed young lady, who, dressed in Oriental costume, 
laden with gold and gems, soon attracted all eyes. 

“His Excellency the Finance Director, the Minister,” whispered the 
crowd, as he passed through the lines, greeting on every side, as the 
assembly quickly opened its ranks to make way for him. When he had 
reached the centre of the principal room, he was saluted by a flourish of 
drums and trumpets, while a tolerable portion of the assembly applauded, 
although another turned away as from a disagreeable spectacle. But 
the admiration was universal which was bestowed upon the fair Eastern 
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who accompanied him. The manners of the minister were too well 
known for the crowd not to have surmised one of his female friends to 
be the richly-dressed lady in the mask ; but opinion was divided as to 
which of them the appearance of her now present peculiarly applied ; 
one seemed too short for this figure, another too stout for the slender 
shape, a third too heavy, to glide thus easily, nay floatingly across the 
floor, and to a fourth, at whom they fain would have stopped, there did 
not belong the dark and shining hair which fell in rich locks over the 
stately neck, or those superb dark eyes, which were seen sparkling 
through the mask. 

The multitude, on occasions of such a dazzling and exciting kind as 
this carnival, are not wont to confine their attention long to one ob- 
ject, if their curiosity be not quickly gratified. “ When she takes off her 
mask, we shall see her,” said they, without bestowing further atten- 
tion upon the lady than was necessary to observe her standing up in the 
minuet. Three young men, however, who stood unoccupied behind the 
dancers, seemed to follow her unweariedly with their remarks. 

“ Who can she be ?” exclaimed one with impatience. “I would take 
fifty admission tickets from the confounded Jew, if he would tell me where 
this girl comes from, whom he led like a princess into the rooms.” 

“ Brother,” answered the second, while as he spoke his eyes continued 
turned towards the Oriental. “Brother, upon my honour, I can by no 
means reconcile this contradiction, even though I may have studied logic 
with Catesius, together with the cogito ergo sum; such an uncommonly 
fine figure, such an air, these measured movements all according to the 
newest and most distinguished rules, this art altogether, which I have 
beheld only in the first circles of Paris and Vienna, the grace with which 
she carries her head " 

“ By heavens! you are right, brother,” interrupted the third. “ All 
this—and to come to the ball with Siiss! Such a contrast I never be- 
fore witnessed in my life !” 

“She cannot be known among us,” continued the first ; “she cannot 
belong to our circles, unless it be true, as reported, that some miserable 
fellow of a father has sent his daughter with a petition to the Jew; no 
one surely would let his disgrace be made so public, as to send his own 
child to the ball with this rascal.” 

“ For the love of Heaven, brother, not so loud, I beg of you; he has his 
spies all around us, and he is already not over favourable to us ; think 
of your family ; would you make yourself unhappy? But it is certain 
that this can be no girl from the upper ranks, and yet her bearing is too 
distinguished for the daughter of a citizen. But hold, who is that Sara- 
cen coming towards us? The colour of. his turban is the same as that 
of the charming companion of the Jew.” 

The young men turned round, and beheld a slender but finely pro- 
portioned man, who, dressed as a Saracen, was distinguished from the 
crowd of maskers as much by his walk and deportment as by the rich- 
ness of his costume. He seemed to fix his eyes upon the youths, and 
came slowly forward, until he stood opposite to them. 

“ What is your word ?” asked one of them addressing him, as he thought 
that in this mask he recognised a friend. “Have you only Allah for your 
watchword, or do you know a sentence ?” 
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“ Gaudeamus igitur, juvenes dum sumus,” answered the Saracen, standing 
still. 

“Tt is he, it is he,” exclaimed two of the youths, shaking the hand of 
the Saracen. “It is well we gave the word, or I should not have known 
you; for I was so sure that you were to be here as a peasant, that I 
wagered with the captain you must make your appearance as such.” 

“Let us adjourn to one of the side-tables,” said the second. “I must 
introduce to you, brother Gustavus, one who will rejoice in your acquaint- 
ance, and you are aware that we know each other badly in masquerade.” 

“ Friend,” answered Gustavus, “I must not take off my mask ; I have 
reasons for this. However agreeable to me an introduction to this 
gentleman may be, I must deny myself till to-morrow.” 
~ “And what if it were Pinassa, about whom you have so often inquired?” 
replied the other. 

“Pinassa, with whom you contended? That alters the case ; now 
then, I will see him and salute him, but I will take off my mask only 
for two seconds, and in the farthest corner of the refreshment-room.” 

“We are content, brother Saracen,” answered the captain. “But let 
us only come to the second flask, and then you will make confession to 
us of the reasons why you will not uncover your face to your friends !” 


CHAPTER II. 


There were not many people in the refreshment-room selected by 
them, for here were to be had only chosen wines, fine fruits, and warm 
liquids; while the greater number of persons frequented the larger 
drinking-rooms, where were to be had the wines of the country, beer, 
and more solid refreshments. There was a small table unoccupied in a 
corner of the apartment, where the Saracen, when he had turned his 
back upon the other part of the saloon, could take off his mask without 
danger of being recognised. They chose this place ; and when the large 
full glasses stood before them, the two young warriors laid down their 
masks, and the captain began—* Brother, I have the honour to present 
to you the incomparable Cavalier Pinassa, the most famous fighter of his 
times ; it has been his lot to put me—think of me, the senior of the 
most ‘friendly order’ (Amicisten ordens)—hors de combat in the unfor- 
getable Rosenthal of Leipzig, by an open tierce-quart-tierce. Like me, 
he has abandoned the muses, and has sung, ‘ Minerva will not have me, 
and so may Bellona lead me;’ and has exchanged the old instrument 
and its huge guard, whereon he was accustomed to eat his breakfast, for 
the sword of parade of a lieutenant to the Duke of Wurtemberg.” 

“The exchange is not a bad one, Signor Pinassa, and my country may 
congratulate herself upon it,” said the Saracen, while he bowed to the 
new lieutenant. “When you have once entered the service you will find 
the career to be an agreeable one. The civilian has little chance at 
present, unless he buys a situation from the Jew, with five thousand 
florins, or with his conscience and honest reputation. But these thin 
boarded walls have ears! I must be quiet; it cannot be helped yet. 
How different are your conditions! The duke is a brave man, to whom 
[I would not grudge a state of two hundred thousand warriors ; for us— 
he is too great. War is his pleasure, a regiment with shining arms his 
F 
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joy; we have seldom an idle hour, and hence it is that these Jews and 
Jew-Christians sway the sceptre. He passes for a great general, has 
done deeds of arms with Prince Eugene—and a slim young man with a 
sear upon his forehead, and courage in his look, like you, Signor Pinassa, 
is at all times welcome in his army.” 

“ How precociously the Saracen can speak of Jews and Christians!” 
said the captain. “ But open your visor, and show your colours; my 
comrade must know with whom he speaks ; that is the prudent, well- 
informed, and estimable Herr Juris utriusque Doctor Lanbek, the son of 
the distinguished provincial consul Lanbek, for whom he is substituted as 
actuary ; a worthy youth, on my honour, when he does not, as of late, 
sacrifice himself to a strange melancholy, and still worthier had there 
been a taste implanted in him for the fair sex.” 

At these words Lanbek took off his mask, showing to his new acquain- 
tance a flushing face of great beauty. Fair, curled hair flowed from be- 
neath the turban, carelessly unpowdered, surrounding his forehead. A 
bold curved nose and dark blue eyes gave to his countenance an expres- 
sion of enterprising strength and a deep seriousness, which formed a 
strong contrast to his fair hair and delicate complexion. But a pleasing 
expression of his mouth softened the power of his features and eyes, as 
he replied, “I open my visor, and show you a face which you have made 
heartily welcome among you. I drink this glass to your health, and 
you must excuse me now taking my leave.” 

“ Pro poena, you must drink two,” exclaimed the captain, with mock 
pathos, while he took from his pocket a huge house key, and waved it 
towards the Saracen like a sceptre. “Have you so little respect for 
your senior, that you dare to drink from a glass in loco, without leave 
of the president? O tempora! o mores! Where are the discipline and 
good breeding of this fox? Pinassa, in our times it was otherwise.” 

The youths laughed at these dolorous reminiscences of the old senior 
of the “ Amicisten ;” but the captain looked more sharply at Lanbek 
and said, “ Brother, do not take it ill, but for a long time past something 
has stuck by you like a fever, and this evening is the crisis; I set aside 
my last flask ; it goes for nothing, but I will wager ten more ; be honest, 
Gustavus, you were here before this evening, as a peasant, and your 
father knows nothing of the Saracen.” 

“Gustavus reddened, extended his hand to him, and nodded assent. 

“The devil!” exclaimed the captain. “ Young man, what are you 
about? Who would have thought this of the quiet actuary? To change 
your costume at the carnival! and so cautiously, so mysteriously, so 
abruptly; you perhaps wish to go and attack the Jew?” 

The questioned one coloured yet more deeply, and hastily seized his 
mask ; before he could reply, Reelzingen said, “ Brother, you bring me 
upon the right scent. Where have both you and the Oriental who 
accompanies the minister bought the stuff for your turbans? Gustavus, 
Gustavus!” added he, pointing with his finger, “you reside opposite to 
the Jew; [ wager you know who the proud donna is that he has con- 
ducted hither.” 

“What know I?” stammered Lanbek behind his mask. 

“Stir not from this spot till you tell me,” exclaimed the captain; 
“and if you persevere in your obstinacy, I will steal beside the Oriental 
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and whisper in her ear that the Saracen has initiated me -into her 
secret.” 

“You will not do so, when I earnestly entreat of you to desist,” 
answered the young man, as it seemed with great earnestness ; “ besides, 
if I may venture to conjecture, it is Leah Oppenheimer, the sister of the 
minister. And now, farewell! When you meet me in the rooms, do 
not notice me; and, Reelzingen, if my father asks ” 

“T know nothing of you, I understand,” answered the other. The 
Saracen rose and went away. ‘The friends now looked at each other, 
but none of them seemed to know whether they had heard aright, or 
whether they must doubt what they had heard. 

“Has the Jew, then, a sister?” asked Pinassa. 

“Some time ago it was said he had taken a sister home. She was 
believed to be very young, because she was nowhere seen,” answered 
Reelzingen, thoughtfully. “ And,” as he coloured, “ brother, you may per- 
ceive that Satan once more is at his silly tricks with this sensible youth.” 


CHAPTER III. 


When Lanbek left his friends he wandered through the rooms; his 
look shot restlessly through the crowd—his face glowed behind the 
mask—he often panted for a breath of air, so oppressive was the heat, 
and so heavily did expectation, desire, and anxiety lay upon his heart. 
The crowd was still more dense and boisterous when he entered the 
middle of the second room; for a while he toiled laboriously through it, 
but at length the stream bore him involuntarily along, pressed him to 
one side, and before he knew where he was, he stood beside a gaming- 
table, where Siiss was playing cards with some of his counsellors of 
finance. Large sums of gold lay upon the table, while the curious 
multitude gazed upon the most distinguished man of their country, 
sharing with each other their whispering and murmuring observations 
upon the immense amounts which he lost or won with unaltered coun- 
tenance. 

Gustavus had never before observed the man of power so closely as 
now, when, rooted fast by the crowd which formed around him like a 
wall, he became an unwilling spectator. He confessed to himself that 
the countenance of this man was nobly and finely formed by nature— 
that, moreover, his brow and eyes, from the habit of command, had in 
them something very imposing; but repulsive and malignant lines lay 
betwixt the eyebrows, where the open forehead joined the finely formed 
nose, while the small beard upon the upper lip could not conceal the 
malicious expression of the mouth; and it was truly horrible to the 
young man to hear the forced hoarse laugh with which the Jewish 
minister accompanied his losses and his gains alike. 

While these gentlemen continued to »lay, surrounded by the crowd, 
which appeared to be waiting for something, a man in a peasant’s dress 
came from the passage, and joined the ranks of the inquisitive observers ; 
an old hat upon his head, a coarse blue jacket, a red vest with large tin 
buttons, yellow leather breeches, and black stockings, formed his unpre- 
tending costume ; but he wore, withal, a very handsome mask. He sup- 
ported himself, in the manner of the country people, with his hand upon 
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a knotted stick of five feet in length, and said, in the well imitated 
dialect of the Steinlachthal, “You have much money lying there, sir; 
have you deserved it all?” 

The minister looked round, and tried to smile at this masquerading 
familiarity. Perhaps he was glad of the opportunity of making himself 
popular, for he answered in a friendly manner, “ Good evening, country- 
man.” 

“ Your countryman I certainly am not,” answered the peasant, with 
great tranquillity : “such as I am, do not usually produce Jews.” 

A suppressed laugh ran along the line of observers. The minister 
did not seem to perceive it, for he continued, very affably—“ You are 
witty, my friend.” 

“God preserve me from being your friend, Herr Siiss,” rejoined the 
peasant. “ Were I your friend I should not be in this bad coat and hat 
full of holes. You make your friends rich.” 

“Then all Wurtemberg must be my friends, for I make all rich,” 
said Siiss, concluding his speech with a constrained and disagreeablelaugh. 

“You might be an alchemist to all the world,” replied the peasant. 
“ How beautiful are these ducats! How many drops of the sweat of the 
poor are in each heap of gold?” 

“You are a capital fellow!” exclaimed Siiss, quietly continuing his 
game. 

Just as the peasant was about to begin a new sentence, another form 
drew the attention of all upon it. This was a man, whose costume was 
nearly the same as that of the other, except that he had a long and 
pointed beard upon his chin, and wore a laced coat. The peasant looked 
at him for a while in surprise, then grasped his hand, and exclaimed— 
“‘ Hans, whence came you, and thus so gay and stately? Certainly no 
longer like one of us!” 

“That may be,” answered Hans, while he took snuff from a silver 
box. “I have entered the service of a master of high rank.” 

“ Who, then, is your master?” asked the peasant. 

“A public flayer, but still one of high rank. You think, perhaps, 
that he flays common cattle—horses, dogs, and such like? No, he is a 
flayer of men, and, moreover, a card manufacturer.” 

“ A card manufacturer!” exclaimed the peasant. 

“Yes; for every card in the country must be bought from him. He 
is also a coiner.” 

“ How t—a coiner?” 

“ Yes, he makes all the money in the country.” 

“That is false,” said the peasant. ‘“ You mean to say, he turns all 
that is in the country to gold. Yet, for all this, he is no coiner. There 
is only one coiner in Wurtemberg who has impressed his name on the 
country.” 

The crowd until now had only murmured applause, but at the last al- 
lusion to the mint, they burst into laughter. The brow of the man of 

power became dark, yet still he quietly continued to play. 

“ But why have you allowed your beard to grow so pointed?” con- 
tinued the peasant. “That looks quite Jewish.” 

“Tt is considered the fashion,” replied Hans, “ since the Jews became 
masters of the country. I will soon become altogether Jewish.” 
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As Hans spoke the last words, a voice distinctly exclaimed from among 
the crowd, “ Wait a few weeks, Hans; then you may become a good 
Catholic.” 

Whoever has looked upon the fearful sight, when in a street crowded 
with people a barrel of powder, kindled through carelessness or design, 
has burst, scarce beheld such a singular scene as that now occasioned by 
these few mysterious words. The minister, pale as a corpse, leaped from 
his seat, and, with an enraged countenance, flung the cards upon the 
table. “ Who says that? Seize him, in the name of the duke?” he cried 
rushing through the crowd, as if impelled by an invisible power. His 
companions, more prudent, though not less alarmed, seized his arm and 
drew him back, while they endeavoured to pacify him. His dark eyes 
seemed to pierce the crowd, as if to seek out the object of his wrath, 
while the masks around murmured indignantly, and forced themselves 
back into their places; and, as the dreaded man next extended his hand 
towards the peasant, crying, “ You shall answer to me for the other!” 
he was suddenly surrounded by threatening numbers. “ Masquerade 
liberty, Jew!” was heard in sullen, menacing tones; the peasant and 
his companion were in an instant liberated from his grasp and vanished, 
when, as quickly as he had been surrounded, he was again abandoned ; 
for the crowd, put to flight by secret fear, now dispersed on all hands. 

The multitude bore away Lanbek with it; his thoughts became con- 
fused, and he could not with any clearness imagine what had given rise 
to this extraordinary scene. He had stood thus for some moments, en- 
deavouring to recall his thoughts, when he felt his hand grasped by that 
of another person. He looked round, and the fair Oriental stood be- 
fore him. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ Where grew the rose that is in your turban mask?” said she, in a 
trembling voice. 

“ Beside the lake of Tiberias,” answered the Saracen. 

“Quick! follow me!” exclaimed the lady, threading the groups with 
difficulty, while her turban alone now and then showed him the way she 
pursued. His heart beat; his ear stiil heard the last sound of that 
sweet voice, and his eyes beheld no other object than her. Ina darkish 
corner of the second apartment she stood still and turned round. 
“ Gustavus, I entreat of you, tell me what has happened to my brother? 
People whisper his name everywhere. I know not what they say, but 
I think it is nothing good. Has there been a quarrel? Ah! I know well 
these people hate our nation!” 

The young man was painfully embarrassed. Ought he at once to de- 
stroy the innocent illusion of this fair creature—ought he to tell her that 
the curses of the Wurtembergers rested upon her brother—that while 
they prayed for all mankind, they excluded him from their supplications 
—that it had become the custom to pray, “ Lord, deliver us from evil, 
and from Siiss the Jew?” 

“Leah,” replied he to her, much embarrassed, “ your brother was dis- 
turbed by some masks while playing, and there were words exchanged, 
which perhaps reached even here; but do not be uneasy.” 
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“What a foolish girl I am!” said she. “I have had such terrible 
dreams, and all day I have been melancholy aud depressed. I am so 
sensitive that everything frightens me. I continually fancy that some 
misfortune may befall my brother.” 

“Leah,” said the young man, in a low voice, in order to dissipate these 
thoughts, “do you remember what you promised when we met at the 
carnival? Will you not grant me a single hour, that we may talk of 
many things together.” 

“| will,” said she, after a pause. “Sarah, my nurse, will accompany 
us, but whither?” 

“That is cared for,” answered he. “ Follow me—do not lose sight of 
me—straight towards the entrance.” 

The inventive mind of the Jewish minister, when he arranged the 
carnival of Stuttgart, and with great expedition erected these wooden 
apartments, had so planned them that, as is usual in extensive build- 
ings, small rooms should lead out from larger ones, wherein limited 
groups might partake of their evening’s refreshment, without being 
obliged to abandon their incognito in the common refreshment-room. 
The actuary had procured the key of one of these apartments from a 
third hand, by means of ample remuneration. A little collation was set 
out here, and Leah rejoiced at the skill of the young Christian, who had 
done his best in this to satisfy the taste of a fastidious dame, although 
the narrow chamber, after all, contained merely a table and some seats 
of simple wood, and boasted of little convenience. 

“ How glad I am to take off this troublesome mask,” said she, as she 
entered with her nurse, looking around for a mirror, and, when she be- 
held only the bare walls, adding, with a smile, “ You must tell me, Gus- 
tavus, whether that suffocating crowd has not destroyed my head-dress(” 

With a kindling glance, the youth looked at the fair girl, whose 
countenance might have been termed the perfection of eastern beauty. 
The proportions of her finely-chiselled features—those wondrous dark 
eyes, shaded by long silky lashes—the boldly-arched black eye-brows— 
and the dark shining locks, which were in such pleasing contrast to the 
white forehead and beautiful neck—while the thin red lips and white 
teeth rendered this still more prominent ; the turban which was inter- 
mixed with her locks, the rich pearls which hung around her neck, the 
dazzling yet chaste costume of a Turkish lady, combined with such a 
countenance, caused so complete an illusion, that the youth thought he 
beheld before him one of those splendid beings described by Tasso, as 
the excited fancy of the traveller depicts his return home. “ You look 
like the enchantress Armida, or such as I have thought the daughters 
of your race, as you dwelt in Canaan. Such were Rebecca and the 
daughter of Jephthah.” 

“ How often have I said this,” observed Sarah, “when I looked at my 
child—my Leah in her splendour. The hooped dress, the high-heeled 
shoes, and the fashions of the day, never became her so well as this 
dress.” 

“ You are right, good Sarah,” replied the youth. “ Place yourself here 
at the table. You have lived too long among Christians to draw back 


from this punch and this pastry. Amuse yourself for a while with these 
things.” 
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Sarah, who was well acquainted with the wishes and manners of her 
neighbours, did not long resist, and enjoyed herself over the skilled pro- 
ductions of the confectioner; the young man seated himself some steps 
distant beside Leah. 

“ And now to be sincere,” said he—*“ you are sad; yesterday your 
tears were never dried, and to-day there is still a cloud upon your brow, 
which I would gladly disperse. But perhaps you think, you unbeliever, 
that I am not your friend, and would not do my utmost to restore your 
serenity /” 

“T know you would; I see it constantly. To-day I see it still,” said 
she, restraining her tears with difficulty, “and it makes me happy. 
When you saluted me for the first time beside our garden hedge; when 
afterwards, at the beginning of October, you spoke to me across that 
hedge, and since then have always been so kind and consoling, so diffe- 
rent from other Christians towards us, I knew well that you meant what 
was good to me; and this is now my only, my silent happiness!” As 
she spoke, tears streamed from her fine eyes, while she tried to smile 
and seem cheerful. | 

“ But why?” asked Gustavus. " 

“Tam not happy—not quite happy. In Frankfort I had my own 
little amusements, my own world; [ cared nothing for the rest of it. 
I thought not of our condition ; it did hot annoy me that the Christians 
did not respect us. I sat among my friends in my little room, and knew 
nothing of what went on out of doors. My brother brought me here to 
Stuttgart beside himself. People told me that he had become great, that 
he governed a country, that in his house there were both splendour and 
joy, and that Christians lived with him as we lived with each other. I 
confess I was delighted when my friends described such a dazzling future 
for me. Who in my place would not have been so?” 

She wept afresh, while the young man, though full of sympathy for 
her sorrow, yet felt that it was better to let her tears take their course. 
There is one feeling in the human breast which causes more grief than 
any other sorrow; we may call it sympathy with ourselves, and it nearly 
overpowers us when we must lay our ruimed hopes, as it were, in the 
grave, while these hopes yet appear to be alive, as we recall the joy with 
which we approached a bright future. Such a bitter contrast has plunged 
many a stouter heart into misery than that of the fair Jewess. 

“T have found all to be the reverse of this,’ continued Leah, after a 
pause. “In my brother’s house I am more solitary than even during 
my childhood. I am not allowed to enter when he gives his grandest 
entertainments; the sounds of the music reach my lonely apartment, 
refreshments and wines are sent to me as if I were still a child, not old 
enough yet to join society. When I lately besought my brother to per- 
mit me to take some interest in such affairs, if only for once, he coldly 
refused me, and at another time, when his humour seemed very strange, 
actually terrified me by his answer.” 

“What was his answer?” asked the youth, anxiously. 

“ He looked at me for a long time, and sighed; his eyes were rest- 
less, his features dark and sad, and he replied, ‘I must not too be lost; 
I must entreat unceasingly the God of our fathers to keep me pure and 
devout, that my soul might be a chaste offering for his soul.’” 
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“ Idle superstition!” exclaimed the youth, in displeasure. “ For this 
you must deny yourself all the joys of life!” 

“ Has he then sinned so terribly?” demanded Leah, as her friend in- 
terrupted himself in the midst of the sentence. “ How shall I atone for 
it? Such strange words make me unhappy; it seems to me as if some 
calamity hung over my brother, and that what he did was not all right. 
No one has said this to me, but I cannot comprehend the words of 
Sarah, who, when I inquired at her as to this, avoided an answer, or 
called him mysteriously the avenger of our people.” 

“She is not prudent,” answered the young man, with embarrassment ; 
“ your brother, as it is reported everywhere, has a powerful party against 
him; several of his transactions in the finance department will be cen- 
sured. But you may be at rest about himself,” added he, smiling bitterly, 
“for the duke this day sent him a grant of privilege, which assures him 
of safety and irresponsibility.” 

“ Oh, how grateful am I to the good duke for this!” said she, over- 
joyed, while she pushed aside the dark locks from her fair forehead. 
“Then he need fear no one: the Christians cannot persecute him. You 
do not answer, Gustavus; you dislike my poor brother!” 

“Your poor brother! If he were poor, I might perhaps respect his 
intelligence. But what is your brother to us!” continued Lanbek, 
smiling darkly. “I love you, though you had every bad angel for a 
brother. But one thing promise me, Leah; give me your hand upon it.” 

She looked at him innocently, yet full of anxiety, while she laid her 
hand in his. 

“ Never ask your brother again for leave to enter his society. He 
may have what reasons he likes for this, but it is right that you should 
never be there. Thus much I can assure you,” added he, with kindling 
eyes—“ if I knew that you had been there but once, I would never speak 
to you again!” 

Embarrassed and with tears in her eyes, she would have questioned 
him further about this fresh advice, when a loud altercation ia the next 
room disturbed the lovers. Several men appeared to be struggling with 
the police; the door of the closet had been forced open, and thus intrud- 
ing, they came hastily into the very midst of the carnival, and were 
contending with fury. 

“Heavens! that’s my father’s voice!” exclaimed young Lanbek. 
“Step back again with Sarah into the rooms; take the key of this door 
with you: perhaps we may see each other again at a later hour.” 

He hastily imprinted a kiss upon the brow of the amazed Leah, put 
on his mask, and before she could recollect herself, the actuary had al- 
ready rushed through the door. In the corridor which he now entered, 
there stood a dense crowd gathered around the open door of the adjoin- 
ing room. He easily distinguished the deep and powerful voice of his 
father ; he pushed his way through like a madman, and at length gained 
the apartment. Five old men, who were well known to him as esteemed 
friends of his parent, stood round the old provincial consul, Lanbek : some 
disputed ; others tried to tranquillise. It was at this period a dangerous 
affair to come into collision with the police; the latter were under the 
especial protection of the Jewish minister, and several reports were in 
circulation of honest and quiet citizens who perhaps had spoken against 
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a servant of this secret police, or who might have resisted their power, 
having for several weeks been imprisoned, and afterwards set at liberty 
with the poor excuse, that it was a mistake. But the elder Lanbek 
seemed to know no fear of these men; he insisted that the police 
were obliged to leave the room, and it might perhaps have led to a 
serious affray, as well as an altercation, had not at this moment another 
matter taken off the attention of the leaders of the police wholly from 
him. Young Lanbek had pressed himself through, and now stood by 
the side of his father, ready, should the matter come to force, to support 
the old man with all his power. He had fastened on his mask more 
firmly, that it might not be lost in the scuffle, when an officer of police 
looked at him, and with a loud voice, while he pointed to him, cried— 
“Tn the name of the duke, seize this man, the Turk there—he is the 
right one.” 

The surprise and six arms which were suddenly upon him, made him 
powerless. So near to his father, who might have saved him, still he 
ventured not to make his presence known by any exclamation, because 
he more feared the anger of his father than the power of the Jew. 

The old men were struck dumb with amazement at this event; the 
leader of the police, since he had attained his object, now became more 
polite, and excused himself, whereon the others thanked him coldly. 
Unwillingly the youth allowed himself to be led away. The crowd who 
had assembled before the door, divided; many looked at him inquisi- 
tively, in order to guess who it was that was thus torn off in the midst 
of a public diversion. As Gustavus was borne away, he heard a stifled 
cry; he looked round, and by the faint light of the lamp he thought he 
observed the turban of the fair Oriental. Much affected, he went on; 
and as the cold and snowy winter night-wind blew around him, he, for 
the first time, roused himself from his stupor, and tried to reflect upon 
the consequences likely to occur from his imprisonment. 


CHAPTER V. 


The assistants of police had brought the Saracen, apparently from a 
survey of his handsome dress, into the officer’s room in the chief guard- 
house. The officer of the night watch, with a surly nod, assigned to 
him a bench which stood in a corner of the room as his place of sleep- 
ing; and, wearied with his long attendance at the ball, the youth did not 
find this bed so hard as to prevent him soon falling asleep. 

The beat of drums awoke him next morning. Still half-asleep, he 
looked around on the naked walls, at his hard bed, then at his dress; 
and it was only after a while that he could recollect where he was, and 
how he came there. He stepped towards the window; all was yet still in 
the square before the guardhouse, and the exchange of guards before 
his window alone broke the silence of a misty morning in February. 
Meanwhile, the noise of the drums in the streets ceased; he heard the 
clock of the cathedral strike eight, and the sound of this clock sent him 
back again full of uneasiness and anxiety to his bed. “ He will soon 
ask after me,” thought he, “ and how disagreeably surprised will he be 
when he hears that I have not returned home during the night!” 

In the house of the elder Lanbek, all went on in such regular order 
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that this occurrence must very much disturb everything there. At this 
hour the old man had been accustomed for many years to take his break- 
fast; with the first stroke of the clock his son appeared as regularly as 
the servant with the coffee; they conversed upon the news of the day, 
upon the progress of affairs; and at these periods the all-powerful minis- 
ter failed not to furnish materials for such conversations. The conver- 
sation usually concluded with the breakfast; the actuary kissed the hand 
of the old man, and went every day at a quarter before nine to the office 
in the Chancery. These, the habits of his home for many years, recurred 
to Gustavus at this moment. ‘“ Now John will be bringing in the coffee,” 
said he to himself; “ now he will be anxiously looking towards the door 
for me, surprised that I do not enter; now he will be calling for me— 
why must I cause such vexation to my good old parent?” He angrily 
threw away his turban, leant his brow upon his hand, and resolved to 
ask the officer, when he next made his appearance, as to the cause of his 
arrest. 

The drums beat again, the exchanged guard drew off; he heard the 
arms collected together, and then an officer entered the ill-lighted apart- 
ment. He cast a hasty glance upon his prisoner in the corner, laid his 
hat and sword upon the table, and sat down. Lanbek, who could not be 
the first to speak, moved, however, as if to indicate that he no longer 
slept. 

t Good day, sir,” said the officer, while he looked at him; “ you will 
perhaps share my breakfast with me?” 

The voice seemed to Gustavus to be known to him; he arose, ap- 
proached nearer, and saluted him courteously, and, with an exclamation 
of surprise, the two young men stood opposite to each other. “On my 
honour, brother!” cried Captain von Reelzingen, “I would not have 
sought you here! How comes it that you are under arrest? Heaven 
knows, Blankenberg was not in the wrong, as he pretended; you have 
risked something contra rationem?” 

“T may ask you, captain,” replied Lanbeck, “ why I sit here? No one 
has assigned any reasons why I should be imprisoned. You are on 
guard, Reelzingen; I beg of you, since you must know. 

“ Heaven defend me! 1?” exclaimed the captain, laughing. “Do you 
think he has honoured me with his peculiar esteem, and taken me into 
his confidence? No, brother. When I was relieved, the lieutenant in 
command last night said to me, ‘There is one above, whom we have 
brought here from the carnival by express orders.’ He commonly goes 
on thus.” 

“ Who is accustomed to go on thus?” asked Lanbek, turning pale. 

“ Who?” answered the other, in a low tone of voice. “ Your brother- 
in-law the Jew.” 

“ What?” exclaimed the other, reddening, “you think it is he? I 
thought until now this would turn out to be a mistake. You will have 
heard of the occurrence which took place with the Jew soon after I left 
you: some one cried out about becoming a Catholic, and at this the 
director of fianance rose u “4 

“ What do you say?” interrupted the captain, with a serious air, while 
he drew nearer his friend, and grasped his hand. “It was thus? We 
were told otherwise. How it went it? what was said?” 
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The actuary was not a little surprised at the seriousness which over- 
spread the features of his usually gay and careless friend. He related 
the incident to which he had been.a witness, and observed that his 
friend’s curiosity increased, and his eyes kindled more and more; and 
when he described how Siiss became furious at the mysterious sentence, 
and had leaped up in wrath, he felt the captain’s hand move in a strange 
way within his. “ What affects you so much ?” asked Gustavus, in sur- 
prise. “Why do you sympathise so much with a mere carnival freak 
like this, which in the end runs a chance of turning out a mere piece of 
foolery? If I did not know that you were evangelical, I should think 
that my information had offended you.” 

“ Brother,” replied the captain, while he endeavoured to conceal his 
seriousness beneath a smile of indifference, “ you know this much of me, 
that every thing interests me, and I am curious in the highest degree; 
but, besides this, many are more serious than they are believed to be, 
and there is frequently a signification in a jest.” 

“What do you mean?” said the actuary, astonished. “What makes 
you so thoughtful? Are you again in debt? Perhaps I may be able to 
assist you?” 

“ Brother of my heart,” answered the soldier, “ you must have been 
much enamoured for some weeks, or that would not have escaped your 
quick observation, which has not escaped even my lighter head. Tell 
me, what says your father of the times? Do you never see Colonel von 

téder with him? Were not the prelates at your house on Friday 
evening ¢” 

“ You speak in riddles, captain,” answered the young man, in amaze- 
ment, “What has my father to do with a colonel of the life guards, or 
with the prelates ?” 

“Friend, let us cut this matter short,” said Reelzingen. “Do not in 
these affairs look on me as mad. I will not intrude upon your cenfidence, 
but I may tell you that I already know a good deal; and on my honour,” 
he added, “I think thereon as becomes one of the nobles and my sword 
belt!” 

“What is your old patent of nobility or your new sword-belt to me?” 
replied the actuary, in displeasure. “ How comes it that you boast in 
this way? I tell you I do not understand a syllable about the affairs of 
which you talk so mysteriously ; I give you my word on this, and that 
is enough, Herr von Reelzingen.” 

“Bless me! brother,” exclaimed the other laughing, “ we are no longer 
in Leipsic, nor is this room the divine town cellar, but only a guard- 
room; we are no longer muses, you are now a ducal actuary, and I—a 
soldier ; but, friend, we are in trouble and in death—so be rational, and 
storm no more. I will believe your word that you know nothing; but 
it had been well for your father to have apprised you. Your amour with 
the Jewess is not suited to the times ; we all intreat you to take leave 
of your charmer, with whom, trust me, you never can effect any prudent 
or honourable connection.” 

“What know you of this?” interrupted the other, gloomily and 
bitterly; “I thought that as I had not asked for your advice, you might 
use greater moderation in your exhortations to me.” 

The fiery soldier, who really wished to be of service to his friend, was 
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about to reply in suitable words, when some person knocked at the door. 
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The captain opened it, and one of his serjeants beckoned to him to come 
out. Gustavus heard some words exchanged, and directly saw his friend 
return with a troubled countenance. 

“ You receive a singular visit,” he whispered to him; “ he will quickly 
enter, and I must not be present.” 

“Who? My father?” asked Gustavus, anxiously. 

“ He comes,” said the captain (while he hastily took up his hat and 
sword from the table)—“ the Jew Siiss !” 
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Woman’s FrrenpsuiP: a Story of Domestic Life. By Grace Aqumar. 
London: Groombridge & Sons. 


This is a handsome volume; just such a book as we would expect to 
find among the volumes composing a lady’s library. Its interior corre- 
sponds with its exterior; it is a most fascinating tale. There is no silly 
descriptive introduction occupying nearly half the volume, and exhaust- 
ing one’s patience ere we commence the tale. We open the book—the 
first page attracts our attention; nay, the first sentence introduces us to 
the heroine of the story. We read on, and feel deeply interested, and 
that interest is never permitted to flag; it is most ably sustained through- 
out. We think it almost a fault, the brevity with which our authoress 
treats of some of those sacred and hallowed scenes to which she intro- 
duces us, and which she so eloquently and truthfully describes. It is 
evident that she does not try to spin out herbook to an unnecessary length, 
but rather wishes to please and benefit her readers. We have read the 
work with so much pleasure, that we are in no mood for pointing out 
its faults: these, indeed, are neither numerous nor important. We would 
especially invite the attention of our lady readers to this interesting 
tale. It is full of noble and just sentiments; it contains many eloquent 
and beautiful thoughts. There are characters delineated worthy of the 
highest admiration; there are some, too, whose faults it would be well 
to ponder, and beware of imitating. 





Home InFLvueENce: a Tale for Mothers and Daughters. By Grace 
AcuiLaR. London: Groombridge & Sons, 


It is very pleasant, after reading a book, to be able to speak of it in 
terms of high commendation. This we can do in the present case with- 
out hesitation. The tale before us is an admirable one, and is executed 
with taste and ability. The language is beautiful and appropriate; the 
analyses of character is skilful and varied. We have brought before us 
in a very interesting and striking manner, the value of proper early 
training, and the happy results of it. This mode of treatment is ably 
contrasted with the opposite ; and how melancholy, how dreadful are the 
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consequences flowing from it! We would fain have introduced our 
readers to the Hamilton family, in which is realised the beneficial effects 
of a judiciously-regulated home; but we must forbear. There is the 
less cause for regret since the work is within the reach of all, and, indeed, 
ought to be in the hands of all who are interested in the proper training 
of the youthful mind. 


Daity Bisie Ittustrations. By Joun Kirro, D.D. Vols. I. and II. 
Edinburgh: William Oliphant & Sons. 


There is certainly no lack of helps to the understanding of the Bible. 
There are “notes” and “commentaries” of all degrees of excellence, 
whose object is to unfold the doctrines of the book, expatiate upon its 
promises, and enforce its preceptive parts. There are, besides, several 
works constructed on different principles, but, though by a different 
course, they seek to guide the reader to the same goal—the better un- 
derstanding, and the higher appreciation of the Book of God. These 
last arrange certain portions of Holy Scripture to be used daily in the 
closet or in the family; or they contain devout reflections on certain por- 
tions or events to strengthen the faith, stimulate the zeal, and excite the 
hope of the reader. To this class belong the volumes under notice; and 
it would be but scanty praise to say that they are the best of their kind, 
for, in truth, this class of religious works do not occupy a high place. 

Of this class generally, there may be little ground to affirm that they 
are unsound in doctrine, or devoid of devout earnestness; but there can 
be no question that they are but sparingly imbued with other qualities, 
which are quite essential to the growth of the Christian mind, and the fit- 
ting of the Christian man to occupy his place, and to do his part in the day 
in which we live. The writers seem to have had but little anxiety, per- 
haps none at all, if we may judge from their productions, about the culti- 
vation end development of the intellect; and hence all those questions that 
have a bearing on other departments of truth, that require profound and 
prolonged thought, the consideration of which might lead to the merest 
divergence from the beaten path of a cold, inflexible formalism, are 
ignored. We are aware that the seat of religion is the heart; but a heart 
excited and heated by the presence and operation of a strong religious 
feeling, dissociated from a mind well-informed, and an intellect well-culti- 
vated, may make a restless enthusiast and helpless fanatic, but it will 
furnish a Christian man, far below the stature, to which he should, sur- 
rounded as he is by so many advantages, have attained. He is neither 
a proper representative of the Christian character, nor is he likely to do 
the necessary Christian work. Dr Kitto entertains a high idea of the 
Christian character, and perceives the importance and peculiar difficulties 
of the Christian’s work. This undertaking—the Daily Bible Ilustra- 
tions—has been conceived, planned, and is, so far as yet published, exe- 
cuted under a deep conviction, that food of a stronger and more substan- 
tial kind must be provided, that this character may be fully developed, and 
that the friends of the Bible may be better fitted to serve their day. The 
conception of the idea is beautiful, appropriate, and timeous; the execu- 
tion of it is, to our judgment and taste, felicitous, able, and satisfactory. 
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TweELveE Lectures to Younc Men. London: James Nisbet & Co. 


These twelve lectures were delivered in London, during the winter 
that has just passed, in connection with the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. They are the production of as many minds. The lecturers 
belong to the leading sections of the Christian Church. Ten belong to 
England, one to America (Professor Mahan), and one to Scotland (Dr 
W. L. Alexander). There is such variety in the volume, that we cannot, 
in a notice like the present, furnish any critical opinion of it as a whole. 
The following subjects are discussed in the order in which they are here 
inserted :—The Bible Self-Evidential—Rev. H. Stowell; The Influence 
of Romanism on the Intellectual and Moral Condition of the People 
subject to its Sway—Dr Alexander; The Literary Attractions of the 
Bible—Rev. James Hamilton; The Relation of Christianity to the Free- 
dom of Human Thought and Action—Professor Mahan; The Church 
in the Catacorabs—Rev. William Arthur; The Nature of Romanism as 
Exhibited in the Missions of the Jesuits and other Orders—Rev. M. H. 
Seymour; The Bible: its Provision and Adaptation for the Moral Ne- 
cessities of Fallen Man—Dr H. M‘Neile; The Apostle Paul—Rev. W. 
Brock; Money—Rev. 8. Martin; Music in Relation to Religion—Dr 
Cumming; William Allen—Rev. J. Sherman; and the History of French 
Protestantism: its Present Condition and Prospects—Rev. R. Burgess. 
We naturally, in examining this volume, look in to the production of 
our own countryman, Dr Alexander. His subject is the influence of 
Romanism on the intellect, morals, and religion of those nations subject 
to its sway. The writer brings with him two indispensable qualifica- 
tions to the discussion of this Important subject—a large acquaintance 
with the literature of the theme, and extensive observation in countries 
where Romanism holds dominion. The lecture is consequently charac- 
terised by breadth of view, keen penetration into the system, and a just 
estimate of its influence upon the intellect and the heart. That influ- 
ence he pronounces extremely injurious; and we cannot conceive of any 
one reading this clearly conceived and ably executed production, with- 
out being forced to the same conclusion. We should equally denounce 
any system that should produce the same consequences. This is a hand- 
some and valuable volume; and as we have the ear of many young men 
of thought, we would respectfully request them to give it a careful 
perusal. 


HUNGARY AND THE HUNGARIAN StruGGLE: Three Lectures. By Toomas 
G. CLarKE. Edinburgh: James Hogg. 


Men of all opinions, and belonging to all parties, were struck with 
great admiration of the recent Hungarian struggle; and now, since that 
struggle, for the present, is over, few can contemplate the catastrophe 
without overwhelming feelings of sympathy and sadness. Here is a 
people whose history is ancient—whose liberties date as early as our 
own—whose loyalty was never impeached, but often found steady when 
that of others was wavering—who cherished no dislike to the reigning 
monarch, or to monarchy—who sought for no dangerous, subversive 
alteration in the constitution ; but who asked with one voice, and in a 
legal manner, for the just distribution of public burdens, for the exten- 
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sion of municipal rights, for civil equality, and for security to credit and 
property, treated with all the insolence of despotic power, and exposed 
to all the horrors of civilised savageism. The heart of humanity bleeds 
in beholding such a scene ; and, as sure as God is just, Austrian treachery 
and atrocity shall yet meet their desert. 

Hungarian grievances have been long felt, and long and deeply work- 
ing in the national mind. A combination of circumstances—some exist- 
ing within, and others coming from without—brought matters to a crisis. 
Just at this time the author of this work arrived in the country. All 
was bustle and excitement for the present; they were strong in the na- 
tional unity and loyalty of the past; hope brightened the future. No 
time could have been more propitious, no circumstances more favour- 
able than these, to enable an intelligent on-looker to form an accurate 
idea of this noble people and the preparations being made to meet the 
coming conflict. 

In the first Lecture, Mr Clarke, after giving an account of the jour- 
ney to his place of destination, furnishes a spirited epitome of Hungarian 
history. The second is devoted to the Diet of 1847-8; while the third 
is entitled the Conflict, and describes the animated scene when the 
Magyars took to arms. In forming an opinion of this work, it must be 
remembered that the Lectures have been printed as delivered, and that 
the space at the author’s disposal was very limited. Notwithstanding 
these drawbacks, he has produced a work of considerable interest. It 
breathes a strong, but not a blind sympathy with the high-minded and 
chivalrous Magyars: it gives a just representation of their character, 
their complaints, and their claims; it gathers up, with ability, the scat- 
tered elements of indignant resistance, and presents them, arrayed in 
firm phalanx, against the power of the oppressor. The author left Hun- 
gary just when the conflict had begun; and, consequently, his work does 
not contain an account of the war, and its disastrous termination; it only 
brings the reader up to the conflict. The author appears to us to have 
done himself great injustice by casting his lectures into such a mould. In 
taking the reader, if we may so say, into his confidence, and making the 
scene pass pictorially before him, two evils have been produced: De- 
scription, in itself admirable, passes too much into detail, giving to the 
work the character of daintiness, rather than of strength; and an air of 
egotism is thrown over the whole, foreign to the modesty of the ami- 
able author, and not a little injurious to the character of the work. To 
those, however, who wish to have a brief, accurate, and interesting view 
of Hungarian affairs, up to the time when the patriotic feeling became 
thoroughly roused, and the rush to arms became universal, this work 
will be a great acquisition. 


Views or Nature: or Contemplations on the Sublime Phenomena of 
Creation; with Scientific Illustrations. By ALexanpER Von Hum- 
BOLDT. London: H. G. Bohn. 


This is a beautiful edition of Baron Humboldt’s valuable work. It 
was originally composed when the distinguished author had more of the 
elasticity of youth than he has now; he carries his enthusiasm with him 
into extreme age. But it has undergone careful revisal, and received in 
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the process all the advantages of greatly enlarged experience and ma- 
tured consideration. Here are found the principles on which his great 
work, the “ Cosmos,” is based, though not arranged into system. It is 
interesting thus to have the opportunity of tracing the working, and 
growth, and expanding of a great mind; and though the exercise may 
lead us to feel how dwarfish most minds are in comparison, yet it is 
wholesome and stimulating. The volume is enriched with most valuable 
notes, embodying the results of the more recent researches and dis- 
coveries of the author. The present translation is admirably done, and 
the work is altogether a fine specimen of the very useful series which 
Mr Bohn is at present presenting to the public, at a price so uncom- 
monly low. Every one interested in the progress of human enlighten- 
ment, must wish the great undertaking a large measure of success, even 
though occasionally compelled to take exception to some of its parts. 


Tue Hisvory or ENGLAND: from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. Adapted for Youth, Schools, and Families. By Miss Juuia 
Corner. London: Thomas Dean & Son. 


Miss Corner’s Histories are well known and highly appreciated by 
many. The present volume, as appears from the title-page, has reached 
the sixteenth thousand. It has undergone a rigid process of correction, 
and has added to it a full and accurate Chronological Table. This is a 
feature of great importance in such a work as this. Were we to criti- 
cise, however, we fear that what we might endite would not be unmingled 
approbation. The work we believe to be executed with ability and no 
small degree of tact. There is a charm thrown around the succession 
of subjects that arise in the course of the narrative; and what, in other 
hands, might have been nothing more than dry and fatiguing detail, in 
those of Miss Corner assumes the freshness and interest of fiction. But 
on certain points we are inclined, even in this brief notice, to enter our 
protest. At page 17, the account given of the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into England leads the authoress to announce a general principle. 
Now, we demur to the principle there announced as that in accordance 
with which Christianity has found its way into and obtained a footing 
in every country. This may appear a small matter; but it must be re- 
membered that nothing is unimportant that produces first impressions 
on the minds of youth. On the knotty question of Cromwell and the 
Commonwealth, Miss Corner is not sound, to our thinking. We admit 
that she uses not many hard words, but she does what is quite as bad— 
withholds a frank and full acknowledgment of the Protector’s merits (as 
in the case of England’s relations with foreign powers), and ascribes to 
him unmingled motives of ambition. That Cromwell was not ambitious 
we shall not say; but of this we are sure, that the position which he 
latterly occupied was reached fully as much by the flow of circumstances 
as by the development of his ambitious plans. 


J. HOGG, PRINTER, NICCLSON SPKREET, EDINBURGH 
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